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Fairly Liberal Reserves of Old Hay. 


The amount of hay on farms and in the hands 
of shippers is considerable and there is noth- 
ing in sight to warrant a belief inga probable 
general price advance during the remainder 
of the old crop year. These facts are unmis- 
takably brought out in a special investigation 
just completed by American Agricultnrist, in- 
cluding individual reports from a large num- 
ber of our special county correspondents, also 
shippers at country points, and dealers at the 
large distributing and consumiug markets. 
In our special report of the 1896 hay crop, 
published last September, we showed that 
while there was a shortage in portions of N 
Y, Ohio, Pa, ete, the great hay sections of 
the central and northwestern states secured a 
good crop; furthermore, that shortages here 
and there wonld be compensated largely by 
increased acreages in forage crops, these 
ing far to supplement an enormous 
corn and oats, and pointing to a good surplus 
for winter and spring markets. This sum- 
mary of the situation has been verified in ev- 
ery detail by the investigations we have just 
completed. In addition to liberal feeding of 
other forage and cheap the winter 
weather was not severe enough as a rule to 
call for extraordinary consumption of hay, 
and there will be enough of the latter to go 
around. The reserve still on farms and in 
the hands of country shippers at present is not 
burdensoine, however, and stocks will proba- 
bly be practically exhausted by the time the 
new crop appears In earnest. 

Summarized returns from our correspond- 
ents show in the subjoined table what part of 
p of hay remains in first -hands in 
leading hay states, expressed in percentage, 
together with bid prices delivered at country 
shipping points: 

RESERVES OF OLD HAY IN LEADING STATES. 
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leading Mich, Ill and 
[owa, also Missouri river states, which secur- 
ed a big crop of prairie hay, liberal 
ties are still in first hands. Excessive 
have caused some damage to hay in stac 
the northwest, but in a general way the qual- 
ity of the crop still remaining in the central 
states is good. In parts of N Y, notably the 
southern counties, in Pa, and in Ohio and 
Ind, important inroads have been into 
the supply of good to strictly choice hay, but 
liberal quantities of No2 and No 3 yet 
t The low grades fiom the older 
middlsa and eastern states, including more or 
less from New England, have been selling in 
N Y¥ and Boston at figures which appear very 
luw considering the reported shortage in ag- 
This poor stuff has 
low as $5 perton in the city 
large quantities at 7 to 10. 

The future of the market is always a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, yet our returns reflect true 
conditions. There is a healtby demand at 
most points for choice and 
the opinion prevails among some of the fore- 
most dealers that the present level of 
may expected to continue, 
with possibly a hardening at the close of the 
As to this, however, there is always 
more or less pressure of offerings at that time 
and also something of an influx as 
navigation and low canal freights 
matter of faet. Canada has sent moderate 
quantities into this country, particularly into 
New England, this competition hurting hay 
shippers in the central and western states, ow- 
ing to high rates of freight, and in spite of 
duty on foreign hay. During seven 
Jan, however (latest fignres 
available), total impoits of hay into the U § 
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SPECIAL CROP 


were only 68,500 tons, against 191,800 tons the 
corresponding period a year earlier. Our ex- 
port trade is not satisfactory, foreign ship- 
ments amounting to scant 34,000 tons in seven 
months, aslight increase over a year ago. 
Our correspondents generally, bnt rot univer- 
sally, favor a return to a $4 rate of duty. 
Ever regarded a stand-by, farmers will de- 
vote afull area to hay the coming season. 
One question in our special investigation 
brought out the opinion from a great majori- 
ty of our correspondents, after analyzing the 
situation in their own counties, that there 
will be an increase in the hay acreage for the 
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"97 crop. Many of our returns point to ay 
increase of 10 to 20% over last year, occa 
sionally more than this, while others an acre. 
age about equal to last year, and some to g 
In the western where the 
crop is nearly all prairie hay, the amount cut 
will depend to some extent upon prices ip 
July. In many of the older central and easte 
ern states, given over largely to timothy ang 
clover hays, there will be ap increase, owing 
to the The 
development of the wheat 
will also be something of area 


decrease. states, 


cheapness of potatoes and 


grain 
stand of winter 


a factor in the 





Barns Cost Money 


to build,and will cost money to replace. 
‘em and save *em. 


Paint 


Paint of the right sort, caree 


fully used, will give good returns on the invest- 


ment. 


The barn will last longer and look better. 
Lumber that has become weather beaten, is 
ning to decay. 


begin- 
Good paint closes the pores of the 


wood, stops decay and preserves the structure. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLLiAMS CREOSOTE PAINT 


is the best barn paint. It 
coarse grained woods. 
and fences. 
It is economical. 


right. 


is made for use on 
It is good for barns, roofs 
The colors are right, the paint is 


If you are in doubt as to the best paints to use for bath tubs, chairs, cup- 
boards, shelves; baseboards, buggies, boats, plows, wagons, floors, houses— for 


any Paintable thing under the the sun—send for ** Paint Points.’’ 
booklet for the housekeeper and house owner. 
bad paint, when to paint, and how to paint. 
Send for it to-day. 


one to have. It is free. 


: Itisa 
It tells what is good paint and 
It isa handy book for any 


e: THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 


NEW YORK. 


MONTREAL. 


6G MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, o. 





Has there been offered so valuable a Manual of Religious Fact, Sta- 
tistical Feature, Historic Information and Practical Direction for 


Office, Home and Farm, as ° 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


eather Forecasts and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, 


AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR EVERYBODY. 





500 Pages, 10,000 Facts, 1,000 Topics. 


Weather Forecasts for the Year 1897, by Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, son-in- 
law, pupil and assistant of the late Prof. John H. Tice, the admitted 


discoverer of the 


Electro-planetary System, upon which 


weather forecasts are based. 





Given to Every Subscriber to this Journal for 1897. 


We offer and willsend this creat book, which is the best and most 
ever issued, to all new subscribers to this journal, and 
their subseriptions for 1897, paying 81.00, the subscription price of 
scribers, at 81.00 each, we will allow you a year’s subscription, and will 
We will also send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 


Almanac, free and postpaid. 


comprehensive work of the kind 
to old subseribers who immediately renew 
the paper, For three new sub- 
send youacopy of the 


Subscribe now, before this creat offer is withdrawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after our 


present edition, which is going rapidly, is exhausted. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


ORANGE 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 


JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


> nearest you. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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« FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME e 


“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 59 


Single Dahlias. 


In our search for plants for garden decora- 
tion, where continuous display is desired, we 
should not overlook the single dahlias, as 
they have no equals in the long list of annu- 
als in point of usefulness, either for the gar- 
den or house decoration. While it is a vigor- 
ous growing plant, producing tubers as strong 
if not stronger than the double sorts, it gives 
the greatest satisfaction when grown from 
seed, providing always the seed has been 
saved from the choicest 
varieties. Seeds 
sown in a frame or 
hotbed, or even in 
pots in the house, 
early in April, make 
splendid flowering 
plants in September, 
whieh is as éarly as 
dahlias should come 
into flower under any 
circumstances, if the 
best results are to be 
obtained, as the dahlia 
does not delight in our 
hot, dry summers. We 
advise the saving of a 
few roots ot the very 
best varieties, and of 
plants of the best 
habit, from which we 
can save seed, but 
where a large mass is 
required depend 
wholly upon seed- 
lings, which should be 
planted about one foot 
apart in rows’ three 
feet apart and then dis- 
card the poorer ones, 
of which there will 
always be a_ goodly 
bumber. These can 
be thrown out when 
the first flowers ap- 
pear, and the others 
will soon spread them- 
selves sufficiently to 
cover the ground. The 
certainty of securing 
some really ehoice 
flowers and the reason- 
able hope of getting a 
few superior ones, adds 
a great charm to the 
cultivation of this, like 
that of other flowers 
of asimilar nature. We 
have always grown the 
Single dahlias as an- 

Duals, and have no 
flower in our garden 
we value more highly. 
Our engraving, drawn 
from nature, presents 
an excellent picture of 
the recently intro- 
duced single dahlia, 
Ami Barillet, which is 
one of the best of its 
Class. The flowers are scarlet crimson, and 
the foliage is of deep purplish maroon color. 


Encourage Home Industries. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO. 


Having kept a record of high and low prices 
Since 1835, I will give the readers of your 
valuable agricultiral paper what these show 
and my opinion of the causes of present de- 
Pression. It cannot be truthfully shown 


SINGLE DAHLIA--AMI 


For Week Ending April 10, 1897 


of our public records or by 
my records that the cause of the pres- 
ent low prices of farm produce can be 
traced to the question of coinage of silver. 
In 1838 wheat sold at $1@1 50 per bu,and corn 
35@40c; in 40 wheat 40@45c, corn 15@18c; in 
"55 wheat 1 85@2 15, corn 50@T5c; in ’61 
wheat 75c@1, corn 25c; in ’64 wheat 1 50@2, 
corn 75c; in May, ’67, wheat touched 3 50, 
corn 75c@1; in ’72 wheat 1 25@1 75, corn 70@ 
80c; ’*78 wheat 85c@1 15, corn 80@45c; in ’85, 
wheat 75c@1, corn 35@50c; in ’90 wheat 85c@ 
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116, corn 50@75ce; in ’96 wheat 55@95c, corn 
as low as 20c. 

When looking at these facts, one must ad- 
mit, at least to some extent, that nupply and 
demand govern, and free coinage of silver 
cannot control prices, nor will it give employ- 
ment to the vast number of now idle men and 
women. How to give this employment: Home 
protection, buy less of foreign products and 
nothing we can produce in this country. In 
a recent year we find the people of the U S 
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consumed 2,000,000 tous of sugar and of this 
vast amount ouly 300,000 tons were produced 
at home, showing the immense amount of for- 
eign sugar purchased abroad that shoula and 
could be produced in this country. Should 
not this alone serve as an object Jesson to our 
national legislators and be an incentive for 
them to further encourage home industries? 
Corn vs Peas for Hogs.—I have been raising 
hogs 20 years, feeding peas, peanuts, soja 
beans, etc, and find that corn makes the flesh 
much firmer and the 
lard whiter and firmer 
than when fed on any 
kind of peas. JT am 
satisfied hogs will take 
on fat faster fed on 
peas than on corn. I 
think I have bad hogs 
gain 2 lbs a day on 
peas and soja beans. 
My plan of feeding 
hogs 1s this: I sow the 
peas in one field and 
the soja beans in an- 
other; turn the hogs 
on the peas first and 
let them eat these, as 
they will rot sooner 
than soja beans; then 
turn on the latter. 
When they get through 
the soja beans they are 
as fat as I want them, 
when I put them in a 
close pen and feed on 
corn two weeks to 
harden. Ido not want 
anyone to think I am 
opposed to peas and 
soja beans. I plant 
more beans than corn, 
and think I get five 
times the profit from 
the first I do from corn. 
[W. H. Wilson, Nor- 
folk Co, Va. 


With What a Pleas- 
ure do we begin to 
look over the garden 
and decide on how 
much and where to 
plant the different va- 
rieties of vegetables. 
The seed catalogs, too, 
which have been com- 
ing for some weeks 
past, are a pleasant re- 
minder of seedtime 
and they deserve a 
careful perusal by the 
farmer and gardener. 
It ought to be his prac- 
tice to send for several 
every year. There is 
something in nearly 
all of them that will be 
wanted before the sea- 
son is past. Resolve 
to have as little un- 
productive land as possible. See to it that 
each acre is producing something useful.—|F. 
H. D., Steuben Co, N Y. 


Kerosene Oil should never be applied to an- 
imals or fowls until mixed with linseed or 
fish oil in the proportion of one part kerosene 
to two parts of other vil. This is a good rem- 
edy for mites, which infest the legs of fowls, 
causing what is known as scaly legs.—[J. H. 
W., Litchfield Co, Ct. 
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A Brick Road in the Country. 


The first country rvad in Illinois to be 
paved with brick was constructed last sum- 
merin Warren county, just outside the city of 
Monmouth. The people of this locality four 
years ago became disgusted with ordinary 
earth roads and began experiments in hard 
road building. A combination dirt and stone 
road was first tried and this gave such general 
satisfaction that an experiment in paving 
with brick was determined upon. 

Under the state law passed in 1883, a special 
assessment was levied, providing the neces- 
sary funds. The road was first graded and 
allowed to stand for two months. It was 
given an occasional leveling and scraping, so 
that when the contractors were ready to lay 
the brick, it was as hard and even as a floor. 
Two 2x6 oak planks were set on edge, 7 ft 
apart aud were held in place by oak stakes 
18 inches long and four feet apart. 
The space between these boards was cov- 
ered with four inches of sand. This was 


CROSS SECTION 


carefully leveled and a single course of paving 
brick set on ‘edge was laid. Outside the 
boards, or wooden curbs, was placed two feet 
of crushed rock. Then the earth was graded 
up to this, making a gradual approach. The 
hard road is thus 11 feet wide, with a good 
earth track on each side, making in all a total 
width of 40 ft, thus providing one solid track 
for wet weather and two natural earth ones to 
be used in adry time. Up to date this road 
has given perfect satisfaction, the only objec- 
tion being urged that itis not wide enough. 
This, however, is not serious, as the road is 
capable of taking care of all its travel. It is 
easy for the driver to get on and off the road. 
The total cost of the combination brick and 
stone road was 90c per running foot. 

It is necessary, of course, that roads built in 
this manner be tioroughly drained. This is 
accomplished in Warren county, where land is 
level, by putting in a line of five-inch drain 
pipe on each side to a depth of three feet. In 
some places only one line is necessary. In 
one instance of hard road building two lines 
of five-inch tile were put down five feet, one 
on each side of the center. Where the land is 
rolling, the water will take care of itself and 
no extra tiling will be necessary. 

In building the stone roads in the same 
neighborhood, the successful plan is to begin 
by grading the roads slightly, so as to get the 
completed track considerably above the level. 
This will prevent mud being carried upon the 
stone and the latter covered. Upon this grad- 
ing is placed a layer of flat stones about six 
inches thick to a depth of eight feet. This 
layer was covered with two inches of fine 
screenings and over the whole 8 to 12 inches 
of crushed rock was laid. Earth was graded 
up at the sides to prevent the crushed rock 
from spreading, thus making the road about 
nine feet wide. The part built on this plan 
has been in use two years and has grown bet- 
ter all the time. A mistake made in earlier 
work was to begin with coarse stone and fin- 
ish up with the finer particies. This was 
found unsatisfactory,as the upper layers soon 
worked into a fine dust or mud,which was al- 
most as bad as the original earth road. In 
repairing, the parts {to be rebuilt are plowed 
and harrowed, then dressed up with crushed 
rock. 


Sunflowers as a Money Crop. 


The sunflower as a profitable field crop is 
among the fair possibilities of the future. 
Sunflowers have been grown in this country 
in an experimental way from time to time, 
as duly recorded in earlier volumes of this 
journal. Easily cultivated, with a liberal 
yield of oil-bearing seeds, rich in valuable 
properties, an article of great commercial im- 
portance in the old world, the sunflower asa 
money crop has long been a fascinating sub- 
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-ject with many of our progressive agricultur- 
ists. Hindrances up to the present time have 
prevented its cultivation beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Cheap foreign labor (where 
sunflower raising is such an important indus- 
try) must be overcome, perhaps through a 
greatly increased yield peracre. What is no 
less important, methods must be. secured for 
practical and inexpensive extraction of the 
oil; finally, an adequate home outlet for the 
last named. 

With existng low prices 
leading field crops, farmers here 
are this spring once more inquiring as to the 
possibilities of sunflower growing. Accord- 
ing to a recent bulletin issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the average yield in Eu- 
rope per acre is 2000 lbs seed, giving 250 lbs 
oil. As shown in an earlier article in this 
journal, published last year, as high as 2250 Ibs 
of cleaned seeds have been harvested on a 
single acreinthe Ohio river bottom. The 
seed should be planted about 1 in deep, 6in 
apart, 18 in between rows, according to Prof 


for so many of the 
and there 
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Hicks of the U S department of agriculture, 
who advises thinning the plants when 8 to 10 
in high to 30 in apart and hill them slightly. 
Other practical growers make the rows as 
much as 3 to 34 feet apart, thinning to 16in in 
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SUNFLOWER SEED. 


a, Akene, magnified 2% times; 5, longitudinal 
section; c, transverse section in outline. 


the row. Soil should be rich dark mold, with 
as littlefshade as possible, since the sun- 
flower, as its name indicates, reyuires plenty 
of sun. Apout 6 lbs seed per acre is rec- 
ommended, aud it may be planted with a corn 
drill. 

The value of the plant is found almost ex- 
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clusively in the seeds, although the dried 
stalks are occasionally used as lightfuel. Aft- 
er the shells are removed the seeds contain 
about 34 % of oil, most of which can be ex- 
tracted by cold and warm pressure. Sunflow- 
er o1l is clear, lignt yellow, nearly odorless, 
of a peculiar, pleasant and mild taste. Itis 
said to be superior to both almond and olive 
oil for table purposes. Professor W. F. Mas- 
sey, horticulturist of the N C experiment sta- 
tion, writes us of a Maryland farmer who 
produced a quantity of oil, submitting it to 
Baltimore hotel men, they pronouncing ita 
very superior salad oil. The following year, 
this grower planted six 
lack of facilities for curing so large a crop, he 
lost much of it. The oil is 


purchased the oil for use in soap making. 


According to the Oil, Paint and Drug Report- 
while not possessing the 


er, sunflower oil, 


acres, but owing to 


also used én the 
mechanical arts and is said to be available in 
making candles and soap, although one of the 
largest manufacturers in this country, located 
at Chicago, informs us that he has at no time 
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by 
The 


lamps. 


varnish properties of flaxseed oil, is used 
painters to some extent for inside work 
oil is also available for burning in 
After extracting the oil through pressure, the 
residue is valuable as a feed for live stock, 
large quantities of this cake being exported 
annually from Russia, where the 
crop is such an important one. In that con 
try the stalks are used to some extent 
potash fertilizer, while the green 
dried, pulverized and mixed with 
food for cows. Sheep, pigs and 
poultry, fatten rapidly upon the 
raluable experiments in this direction 
been made in this country. 
Manufacturers of machinery, seed dealers, 
and pressers of oil, are more than willing to 
encourage,so far as they can, sunflower grow- 
ing as acommercial ciop profitabie to farm- 
ers, but a much wider market must found 
for the expressed oil before this end can be 
attained. The use of sunflower seed and sun- 
flower oil in this country is very limited at 
present. Cincinnati is perhaps the largest 
market for sunflower seed. J. Charles Me- 
Cullough, a leading dealer of that city, quotes 
the market at present $1 20@1 35 per 100 Ibs, 
and says the prevailing low prices have de- 
terred many farmers from planting, so that 
higher figures are expected to rule another 
season. The present low price due to the 
liberal surplus carried over from last year, 
when a large amount of seed from so smalla 
crop was harvested. 
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The IHinois seed 
pany of Chicago report Mammoth Russian sal- 
able at about 150 per 100 lbs. The Oil Seeds 
Pressing Co of N Y, say that if any of our 
subscribers will grow 10 to 20 bu of the seeds, 
they will be pleased to experiment with same, 
on which to base a price that could be paid 
for the seed in large ouantities. Manufactur- 
ers of machinery for expressing vegetable 
oils believe that a100-ton plant would be 
large enough to begin on, this of course con- 
templating a supply of seed much greater 
than has ever been available in this country 
up to the present time. 


com- 


‘‘ Telegraph-Express ” Farmers.—Not over- 
production, but under consumption is the 
trouble with our markets, Com- 
paring the facilities which our forefathers had 
in the day of the packet boat with those of 
the present day, the one ‘‘lay’’ at 
the New Jersey state farmers’ (all 
the rest being professors), said that have 
too many packet boat farmers, and not enough 
telegraph and farmers. In other 
words, growers do not seize the advantages 
that they have, even when 25c investedin a 
telegram might mean dollars of profit. For 
instance, one of the shrewd ones told me that 
he one morning took seventy-five barrels of 
spinach to market, and sold the whole of it 
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express 
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for $3.50 per barrel. He telegraphed home to 
set all hands cutting spinach. The next 
morning he had a second lot which was also 
sold at $3.50 per barrel. The buyer was 
obliged to unload the second lot at considera- 
bly less than he paid, but the grower was safe 
for once. ‘‘ We are lucky if we catch a run of 
high prices two days in succession,’’ he said. 
**Once is usually all we can depend on; but 
if we keep ciose to our commission man, he 
will telegraph us when prices are high, so 
that we can rush the stuff in.’’—[Myra V. 
Norys. 

Salt, Sulphur and Lime Effective.—Spraying 
in the orchards of California has been very 
general the past winter. It has been found 
that the salt, sulphur and lime compound is 
effective as a wash forthe different scale in- 
sects which infest fruit trees, and is also a 
preventive of fungus diseases, and very gen- 
erally resorted to by the fruit growers. In 
fact, spraying is as mucha part of orchard 
work as pruning and cultivating. 












Shetland Ponies. 


E. T. RIDDICK. 


What small boy’s heart does not jump and 
eyes shine at the suggestion of a pony? How 
even in our old age we look back to the ‘‘ first 
pony’’—was there ever such a beauty and 
with so much sense? What iessons of pa- 
tience, perseverance and self-reliance our pet 
taught us, and how we did love him. 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that 
all the distinct breeds of ponies appear to 
have originated and are stillto be found in 
extreme latitudes of either heat or cold. The 
pony of the Shetland Isles is the offspring of 
circumstances and no other can be consider- 
ed a moment for strength, endurance or gen- 
tleness. The people of these far northern 
jands depend upon the peat dug and dried 
from the bogs for ‘the fuel to keep them 
warm. Frequently these bogs are far from 
the little home to be supplied, and the loads 
the broad backs of the ‘‘Shelties’’] carry 
would be entirely too heavy for the four 
strongest men of these bleak Isles. One can 
readily see the absolute necessity of these 
sturdy little chaps to these people, ani the 
great suffering that would follow their loss. 
How sure-footed they are, as they pick their 
down the steep hillsides with 
‘eassies’’ almost 


zigzag Way 


‘ 





LIVE STOCK 


or, what is more probable, the result of the 
peculiar conditions surrounding the business 
interests of the whole country. Conservatism 
seems to be the order of the hour. Doubtful 
speculations are, in the main, given a wide 
berth. Business men are studying results 
more carefully than ever before. Change 
seems to be stamped upon all methods in 
business operations. Competition is reducing 
profits. With other business men, the farmer 
and stock breeder is obliged to be considerate 
and conservative if anything like success can 
be hoped for in his farming and breeding op- 
erations. The cost of his plant, the amount 
invested in the farm, stock, tools and neces- 
sary equipment, are all matters of the utmost 
importance when looked-for results are to 
be considered. The speculative value in gilt- 


edged pedigree for thoroughbred stock, un- 
less backed up by positive good results, has 
become a thing of the past. How much sub- 


stantial merit is there in the animal when the 
dairy or the butcher's block is the test of 
value? The fact has become apparent to prac- 
tical farmers that afew highly bred and high- 
ly fed animals do not represent the practical 
values in the breed when brought to the test 
of actual results in the hands of the ordinary 
careful breeder and feeder. The present tend- 
encies in stock breeding are in the direction 
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large numbers of Shorthorn grades, which 
abound in nearly every state. 

The signs of the times indicate that the or- 
dinary farmer cannot afford to specialize in 
any particular direction from the fact, that, 
owing to his surroundings. and previous prac- 
tices, he is not fitted to compete with those 
whose education and interests lie inthe di- 
rection of special farming. Dairying, like 
most other kinds of business, will be over- 
done if the increase in private dairies shall be 
kept up,and it is good judgment that prompts 
the farmer in mixed husbandry to breed that 
class of cattle that have proved and will con- 
tinue to prove valuable in two directions. 
What has been said regarding general purpose 
cattle in no way reflects on the value of spe- 
cial purpose cattle. They have their values 
and their friends. In this age of keen compe- 
tition in all branches of business, it is good 
policy for the farmer to consider the claims 
made for the different classes of cattle and 
the basis for such claims, before investing 
much money in any. 

Nearly all kinds of domestic animals are 
needed upon every well-conducted farm. It 
is very essential that the specimens bred and 
grown should be those which are practical. 
The ordinary farmer cannot afford to pay fab- 
ulous prices for the services of trotting stal- 

lions, from the fact 





larger than them- 
selves, and how gen- 
tle they are with the 
children as the little 
ones tumble around 
their They do 
not know what kick 
or bite means, and 
are never so happy 
as when they are 
inside the little cot- 
tages playing with 
the babies. 

Their character- 
istic form is a round, 


legs. 


closely ribbed ut 
barrel, a well laid 
sloping shoulder, 
thick rather than 
fine; a short thick 
neck, covered with 
great masses ol 
coarse mane; a well 


shaped lean and 
bony head, wide in 
the brow and _ fre- 
quently showing 
something of the 
basin face of the 
Arab. The ears are 
unusually small, 
erect and well 
placed; the eyes 
large, clear and in- 
telligent. The loins 








that few of the colts 
so bred prove fast. 
enough to _ bring 
prices that warrant 
the outlay. Except 
for market purposes 
the farmers cannot 
afford ‘to breed ex- 
cessively heavy 
horses. For farm 
work and its attend- 
ant road _ require- 
ments, a medium 
sized horse is desir- 
able. Such a _ horse 
can be obtained by 
using a_ well-bred 
and well-made trot- 
ting or coach stal- 
lion, if not too 
expensive. The 
farmer should breed 
for farm purposes a 
horse capable of 
endurance and fair 
speed upon the road 
and good working 
ability onthe farin. 
No unsound mare 
should be used for 
breeding purposes, 
She should be free 
from blemishes and 
contain in a marked 








are superb and their 
breadth bears no 
small proportion to 
the hight. Sway backs and flat sides are 
unknown. The quarters are not over large, 


but their feet and legs, with but little 
hair on them, seem literally to be made 
ofiron. None of the ills and diseases of the 


legs and feet of the ordinary horse seem to 
belong to a Shetland. I have seen hundreds 
of them and never saw a lame one. They run 
in hight from 36 inches to 41 or 42 inches and 
live on almost nothing. The colors are gen- 
erally black, darx brown, skewbald and sor- 
tel, with preponderance of favor to the black. 
The mare shown in the illustration belongs 
to Master Thomas L. Watt, Jr, of New York 
and is named Minna. 

While some farmers may laugh at there be- 
ing any profit in these little pets, they will 
change their opinion when they know that 
they are good for a $100 bill at all and any 
time. They cost nothing to feed and the 
money realized’from the sale is nearly all 
profit. 
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Practical Tendencies in Stock Breeding. 
HON WILLIAM BALL, MICHIGAN. 
It is said, and perhaps truly, that thisis a 


Practical age, made so by the teachings and 
Practices of intelligent and progressive men; 


THE PET SHETLAND PONY, MINNA 


of practical results. The pedigree mania has 
received a black eye from the fact that, be- 
yond honest, careful and judicious breeding, 
as shown hy the recorded lineage, .the bal- 
ance was in the fancy of the owner or breeder 
and of no particular value when speculation 
in pedigrees had ceased. The battle of the 
breeds has been fought so far as the peculiar 
merits of the breeds were concerned. The re- 
sults of the fight between the beef breeds have 
been of intense interest. At the Columbian 
exposition the Shorthorn not only won laur- 
els as a beef-producing animal but was high 
in the scale as a dairy cow, proving beyond 
a doubt that as a practical farmers’ cow she 
has no equal. The proof of this statement 
lies in the facts recorded whenever and wher- 
ever a test in two directions has been made. 

With the knowledge that writers and others 
interested in special lines of breeding scout 
the idea of a general purpose cow, I believe 
that such a cow exists in large numbers and 
that, all things considered,she is the cow that 
should receive the most careful breeding and 
attention to all the details necessary to bring 
out two very desirable qualities in the same 
animal, namely, beef requisites and dairy 
qualities. Such a cow is found in many herds 
of Shorthorns of thorough breeding and in 


degree qualities 
desired in her off- 
spring. 


The ery is going up 
for a general purpose sheep—one good for both 
wool and mutton. The change asked for has 
been sufficient for reasonable people, and the 
nearer we approach to the summer of ’97 the 
more the wool-bearing Merino will appreciate 
in value, and the markets of this country will 
not be the free dumping places for the cheaply 
produced wool from every quarter of the globe. 
The general purpose sheep, like the general 
purpose horse or cow, have come to stay and 
they may heip bridge over the chasm which 
will last for the next two years. I say to the 
Merino breeder, do not dispose of the best of 
your sheep. Breed them pure. It will pay. 
Fashions change as well as policies. A _ re- 
turn to better prices is in sight. 

I'advocatejthe breeding of what I call general 
purpose animals because I believe the most 
money lies in that direction. While advocat- 
ing such a course in breeding operations, I 
shall still follow in the course long pursued— 
the improvement in wool growing as applied 
to the Merino, und towards beef production 
as inherent in the Shorthorn. I have proved 
tu my satisfaction, by actual experience, that 
the general purpose cow is paying a fair prof- 
it when fed as she should be. I am also, to 
a limited extent, trying the general purpose 
sheep. I believe this will pay. 
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General Principles of Breeding Fowls. 


said 
If we 


Times without number we hear it 
that ‘‘the male is one-half the pen.’’ 
stop to consider that every chick among the 
progeny inherits one-half the blood of the 
male, while only one-sixth, one-tenth, or one- 
twentieth, as the case may be, derive blood 
from each females, should we not decide that 
the male is far more than one-half the pen? 
Exceptional vigor is certainly a first requi- 
site for the male. The one cock that bosses all 
the rest is the very one to select for a_ breed- 
er, if he is good otherwise. Extra weight is 
not always greatly to be desired in a cock. 
It often leads to injury of his mates; and as 
the bodies of progeny follow the female 
largely, extra weight is not so necessary for 
the male bird. Since the hens should be se- 
lected from exceptional layers, 1t follows that 
they should be hens, rather than pullets, 
as young pullets have seldom been well tested. 
The eating capacity of both parents deserves 
the best attention, as this, coupled with good 
digestion, usually distinguishes the best, the 
most vigorous fowls. Mating at the proper 
season is also a cardinal point. Early Febru- 
ury or March for Asiatics, and late March or 
April for Leghorns and kindred breeds is, as 
a rule, far better than earlier dates. 
———EE 

A Good Chicken Coop is a necessity for rais- 
ing strong and healthy chickens. After trying 
sevetai different kinds, I selected the style 
illustrated herewith, as the best. Take a 
board 3 ft long by 1} ft wide for the back. To 
this nail the sides, made from boards 15 in 
wide in back and 21 inches in front. For the 
front, take a board 21 in wide, or two boards 
making this width. A few inches from the 
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WH i 
Wi 


wide and 15 
Fasten laths 
wide enough 
the hen 


right side, saw a hole, a, 10 

in high, rounding at the top. 

across this hole, leaving spaces 
for the chickens to pass, but keeping 
in. A little to the left, cut a hole 6 by 10 in 
and take the piece of board for a fas- 
tened on by straps of leather. Nail some board 
across the top and bottom of this frame, form- 
ing floor and roof. To make the ruof tighter, 
put on tarred paper or shingles. This makes 
a warm coop, and if raised from the ground a 
little, will be dry.—[O. H. S. 


door, 


Nest for Egg-Eating Hens.—The nest shown 
in the accompanying illustration consists of 
a dry-goods box, a little longer than wide, 














NEST TO PREVENT EGG EATING. 


a, position across end of box. b, two thicknesses 
of carpet tacked to the ends and bottom of box. 


raised in front, having a partition near the 
back end, with sufficient space between the 
lower edge and the bottom of the box, through 
which an egg can pass. The hen lays the egg 
at b and 16 then rol's under the partftion and 
is out of her reach. Puta piece of carpet in 
the bottom of the box and allow it to extend 
up at both ends. This will prevent breaking. 
[Geo E. McGrew, Ia. 


Chicken Depredations.. _w hat will keep chick- 
ens out of a garden without going to the ex- 
pense of a six-foot picket fence? Iam told a 
thin wire stretched around the vard and fasten- 
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ed to pieces of wood nailed to the fence posts 
at an angle of 45 degrees, will succeed. It is not 
my own chickens that trouble me but those of 
my neighbors, who are not willing to trim 
their wings.—[{T. S., Lake Charles, La. 

The style of fence you suggest might keep 
the hens out. The best plan is to catch and 
confine them on your own land, notify the 
owner and collect damages.—[R. S. Buffing- 
ton. 


Fencing the Poultry Yards.—Poultry netting 
is very commonly used at the present time for 
fencing fowls in yards, buy though cheap and 
quickly strung upon stakes, it has its disad- 
vantages. Chickens will go underit unless 
a board extends along the whoie line of the 
fence at the bottom, or unless pegs are used 
thickly to hold the bottom close to the 
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ground. Then, too, as division fences be- 
tween yards, the wire netting necessitates a 
number of boards at the bottom to keep male 
birds in different yards from fighting each 
other. A lath fence is admirable for the larg- 
er varieties of fowls, and when made in the 
form shown in the sketch it obviates the ne- 
cessity for the use of boards at the bottom, for 
such a fence will not only turn chieks but 
will also keep cocks from fighting, when used 
as a division between two yards. 
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Value of Early Leasing Pullets.—Of late 
there is more discussion than usual as to the 
real value of early laying pullets. There are 
numbers who are questioning the advisability 
of such forcing, with meat and other stimu- 
lants, as is now becoming rather common. 
One authority says regarding this, ‘‘We want 
to see birds that will average 200 eggs apiece, 
within a year of laying maturity.’’ Someone 
asks if there is any reason for forcing a pul- 
let to early laying, except to catch the higher 
autumn prices, and is assured that in addi- 
tion to present profit, the habit of early ma- 
turing and early laying will be transmitted to 
the progeny of such fowls. This idea has 
plenty of support from well-known facts von- 
cerning such fowls. They are more surely 
creatures of habit than almost all other do- 
mestic stock. Man has been able to change 
their habits almost at will, as regards feath- 
ering, size, sitting propensities, prolificacy, 
etc. It seems pretty certain that he will 
get what he aims at, in time, whatever 
be the direction of his ambition for his fowls. 
[V. Cranford. 


Counting the Chickens.—Onr chickens, after 
a month old, have the run of the farm, come 
ing to the yard only at feeding time and then 
in such a scramble I never could accurately 
count the greedy groups. I took a pan of 
grain and poured a narrow trail of it on the 
grass just outside the chicken yard fence, fol- 
lowing it in a straight line. The trail was 
three rods long and in a moment there were 
three rods of chickens, a low narrow row 
that I could easily and accurately count and 
I found [ had raised during the season 250 
chickens.—{C. Potter, Maine. 


Black Comb is caused by crowding or being 
too closely confined. Symptoms are shown 
by combs turning black, leg weakness and 
finally being unable to stand. Then the fowl 
loses all strength in the neck and the neck 
drops to the ground. The best plan is to 
change to new quarters, clean out the house 
and disinfect. One teaspoonful of castor oil 
might help those that are not too weak. Give 
some sulphur in the mash.—[R. G. Buffinton, 
Norfolk Co, Mass. 
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CIVEN AWAY 
TO USERS OF 


Champion Churns. 


Besides offering you 
the best and cheapest 
churn in the market, we 
are offering a number of 
prizes to users of our 
churns. This is simply 
to introduce our goods 
quickly. Our churn 
makes more and better 
butter quicker and easier 
than any other. It is 
guaranteed for a year. Is 
sold on trial. oney re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
The churn pays for itself 
in one year. You can’t 
afford to be without one. § 

AGENTS WANTED. 

For prize and business 
circulars, prices, ete., 
address 


Champion Churn Co., 
22 E. THIRD ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























FREE GIFT TO SHEEPMEN, 


Valuable book premium to purc pgeereet C OOPER SHEEP 
Dip between April 1 and. July 1: Diseases of Sheep— 
their Prevention and Cure”; 65 pages. Apply WILLM. 
CooPpER & NEPHEWS, Galveston, Tex. Send receipt or 
say where bought. If’ you cannot buy locally, send $1.75 
for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 

Cyril Franklin Cotton machepes. N. Y. City. 
G. A. Kelly Co., Pittsburg, Burch & Co.,, 

178 Michigan St., dion 
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VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest _ class Hatc her 
in the market. 


Circulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL O@., QUINCY. ILL. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
GLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toeach ene who men- 


‘dons this paper. THE A. L. ROOT OO., Medina, O. 
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Bimple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ng. Thousands in successful 
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162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersin the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 
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Care of Milk for the Factory. 





Paper read by J. K. Bennett, Clinton Falls, 
Minn, before the Owatonna meeting of butter- 
makers. 

The care of milk before it reaches the fac- 
tory is apt to be neglected, in fact, nearly al- 
ways is. The patron does not seem to realize 
the important part entrusted to him. He 
seems to have an idea that a buttermaker, by 
virtue of his skill, has, or should have, a cure- 
all for all the ills that may befall his milk, 
either through carelessness or neglect. ‘‘It is 
good enough for the factory,’’ is too often the 
expression. Bloody milk and milk from 
cows too early in lactation,is sometimes treat- 
edin the same off-hand manner. It is far 
easier to instruct a patron how bis milk 
should be cared for, than to see that the in- 
structions are followed. Milk should be 
drawn from the cow in the most cleanly man- 
ner. The cow’s side and udder should be 
brushed, if need be washed with warm water, 
before milking is commenced. Milk with a 
dry hand, it is the only clean way. The too 
common practice of keeping the hand wet is 
not only a filthy habit, but the cow’s teats are 
apt to get chilled or chapped in the cold 
months. Milk in tin pails only. The use of 
wooden pails and dirty cans go together. 

Strain milk through a fine wire or cheese- 
cloth strainer. Better yet, use both. As soon 
as a can is filled, remove it away from the 
stable and give access to pure air, there to he 
quickly cooled, either by settling in cold 
water, or in winter by the cool atmosphere. 
Stir the milk frequently to hasten the cooling 
and expel the animal odors. Once cooled, it 
may be left uncovered, or covered if the sur- 
roundings are not perfectly sweet and clean. 
Keep it at as nearly an even temperature as 
possi ble—60 degrees or below. Keep each milk- 
ing separate, but if necessary to mix from want 
of can room, do 1t only after the milk has 
been cooled. One common abuse of milk in 
the winter is leaving it in the stable with 
cows, uncovered. Patrons seemingly have lit- 
tle idea that it will hurt it. 

Some feeds produce bad flavor in milk, and 
should never be fed. Turnips, cabbage, beets 
and potatoes are among these. Turnips are 
probably the worst. Milk is exceedingly sen- 
sitive, and great care must be used in protect- 
ing the delicate flavor it possesses. Once 
lost, it can never be restored, hence the im- 
portance of well ventilated and cleanly kept 
cow stables and milk houses. Impure air is 
the great destroyer. Milk in cans should be 
covered with a blanket while being drawn to 
the factory, in summer, to keep the sun from 
warming and souring it, and-in the winter to 
prevent freezing. When creameries get milk 
cared for in this way, not only will the 
trials of a buttermaker be lessened, but the 
farmers will be benefited by the sale of a 
product far superior to that on the general 
market to-day. 

ee 

Straining Milk.—No work on the farm 
should be more carefully done than the strain- 
ing of milk. A 
strainer made 
with a wire 
screen, though 
often used, is 
very imperfect 
and should be 
discarded. The 
writer has found 
the strainer il- 
lustrated here- 
with simple, cheap and perfect in its work. 
Aissimply a large funnel, the upper part 
of which is a hoop six or eight inches deep, 
With the top of the hoop a little larger than 
the bottom. Fig b is a tin hoop similar in 
Shape but a trifle smaller than the hoop 
which forms the top of the funnel. When I 
Wish to use the strainer I place a piece of 
muslin 18 inches square over the top of the 
funnel @ and the hoop } is put on top of the 
cloth, which is pushed down inside the top 
of the funnel. A perfect strainer with a 
cloth bottom is thus obtained. The bottom 
of the funnel is made to fit the top of my 
milk cans. When ready to milk, the strainer 





is placed in the top of the can and taken to 
the barn, and as soon as a cow is milked the 
into the funnel, 


milk is poured strained at 
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once, and all dust perfectly excluded. As 
the top of the strainer holds several quarts, a 
pail of milk can be emptied at once and no 
time lost by slow pouring.—[Samuel S. Reed, 
St Joseph Co, Mich. 


The Proper Care of Milkcans.—They should 
be kept clean, and free from rust; they should 
be washed as soon as possible after being 
used. Rinse first with cold water, then scrub 
thoroughly with a brush, both inside and out- 
side, using warm water-—almost hot—or bet- 
ter, a good soapsuds. Use it often, anyhow. 
Give particular attention to the seams, and 
don’t forget the outsides. You know the in- 
side is often judged by the outside. Finish 
with scalding water—not just hot water. Turn 
your cans upside down long enough only to 
allow them to drain, then leave them right 
side up or on their sides in the fresh air, and 
you will have clean, sweet cans. It is a very 
common error to leave them over a stake or 
on a board, as invariably the cans will be 
soured ther.by. The hot air or steam rises 
and has no escape, consequently condenses in 
the cans and sours. Much milk, otherwise 
well cared for, is often tainted from no other 
reason. A rusty can should not be used, as it 
imparts a foreign flavor to milk.—[J. K. Ben- 
nett, Clinton Falls, Minn. 


The Most Important Question now confront- 
ing the dairy business is how to expand the 
markets for butter so as to take care of the in- 
crease and realize a reasonable profit from its 
production. We can no longer depend wholly 
upon our home market to consume our entire 
output. An improvement in quality undoubt- 
edly will increase the amount used per capita 
in our eastern markets. Returning prosperity 
will greatly improve the demand and make 
prices better, but the most direct assistance in 
expanding the markets in this country 
will come from the suppression of oleomar- 
garine.—jW. K. Boardman, Iowa state dairy 
commissioner. 





England’s Butter Purchases last year exceed- 
ed all previous records and were double those 
of ’86, or 10 yearsearlier. Total imports of 
butter into U Kin ’96 were 3,037,947 cwt. 
equal to about 6,000,000 tubs; imports 
in ’95 were 2,825,662 cwts. Denmark 
furnished more foreign butter than any 
one country, her trade with England last 
year amounting to more than $30,000,000; that 
with U S being 3,000,000, or double the busi- 
ness of ’95, a gratifying increase. 





Lower Milk Prices in the West.—Dairymen in 
the Elgin district are still much disturbed 
over the reduction in milk prices compared 
with a year ago paid by the N Y condensed 
milk company. Their new card is as follows: 
April 85c p 100 lbs, May 70c, June 60c, July 
80c, August 85c and Sept $1. 


English Imports of Fresh Milk, never very 
large, fell off sharply in ’96 to only 22,776 gals, 
compared with 127,000°gals in ’95 and 162,000 
gals in ’94. 





Dehorning Yearlings.—J. E. P. wants to 
know how to dehorn a calf one year old. 





Is the Hackney a Distinct Breed ?—Thie hack- 
ney 1s just row very much tothe front. One 
question which is exercising the muind of 
English breeders of hunters and of hackneys 
is whether the Jatter is a breed atall. At- 
tempts have been made to fix it as such, but 
there are those who assert and believetit is 
not and never will be a distinct one and that 
the hackney is a cross-bred and must remain 
so to the end. During the last fortnight the 
royal commission on horse breeding of Ireland 
has been sitting in London to take evidence 
on this subject. On one side Mr Burdett 
Coutts, M P, advises the introduction of hack- 
ney stallions in Ireland, and on the other 
Lord Coventry favors the provision of thor- 
oughbred stallions. Ireland has been noted 
for its hunters, and the presence of hackneys 
would have anipjurious effect on the breed-* 
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ing o1 the former; and what is more, the rais" 
ing of hackneys cannot be so profitable as the 
production of hunters. There are scarcely two 
opinions that the run upon hackneys in York- 
shire has destroyed the trade in hunters in 
that couaty.—[Our London Correspondent. 

We cannot find where O R. Gleason’s horse 
supplies are on sale. 














PRIGKING SEPARATOR 
“BUBBLES, ” 


There are ‘‘bubbles’’ in cream separator 
representations as in almost everything else. 
In fact, in most separator representations 
there is a great deal more ‘‘bubble’’ than 
substance. 

Some of these ‘‘bubbles’’ are indeed fanci- 
ful as they float bravely upward in the shape 
of advertising claims, and some are quite 
imposing as they bob along in the shape of 
hap-hazard, one-in-a-hundred so called ex- 
periment station ‘‘records’’ and which are 
seldom official, have never been made under 
conditions of practical use,and are often with- 
out any basis of any kind. 

Unfortunately, it does not cost a cent more 
to claim everything a fertile imagination 
can suggest in an advertisement or argument 
than it doestotellthe simple truth. The only 
strain is on one’s cunscience, and would-be 
competitors who are still despairingly chasing 
De Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘Baby’’ machines 
have long since accustomed the tension of 

hat organ to the stress of circumstances. 

But all ‘‘bubbles’’ may be pricked. Stick 
@pininthem and it’s all over. Separator 
‘*bubbles’’ are no exception. Stick a finan- 
cial ‘‘pin’’ in a separator ‘‘bubble’’ and you 
will find nothing but ‘‘Sir,’?’ and very thin 
air too. 

When an agent or dealer talks any other 
separator than an ‘‘Alpha’’ or ‘‘Baby’’ to 





you, stick this ‘‘pin’’ in his ‘‘bubble.’’ 
Tell him that you want the best machine 
made, the one that will do the best and 


cleanest work, and that if he has it you want 
it. Ask him if he will enter into a two 
weeks’ test with au ‘‘Alpha’’ De Laval, the 
milk to be divided each day or each machine 
to be run every other day, under same condi- 
tions. Tell him you want a practical test— 
machines to be run at full claimed capacities, 
cream to vary from 1 to 5 to 1to10_in density, 
speed to be kept down to minimum repre- 
sentations and temperature to vary from 60 
deg to 85 deg. Tell him actual lbs of butter 
churned out in proportion to lbs of milk 
used, will tell the story with you. 

If the prick of that ‘‘pin’’ does not burst 
his ‘‘bubble,’’ then try this ‘‘crow-bar’’ on 
it:—Ask him if he will meet the De Laval 
proposition to place in your hands or with 
the nearest bank or reputable merchant, sub- 
ject to your order, the purchase price of a De 
Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ or ‘‘Baby’’ machine of equal 
capacity, if the De Laval agent will do the 
saine thing as regards the price of his ma- 
chine, you to choose the best machine free 
of cost to you, under the proposed test, and 
use the other agents’ money to pay for it. 
Ask him to make the deposit on the spot or 
to meet the De Laval agent at your place at 
a stated hour one week later, and send at 
once for the nearest De Laval agent or to the 
Company directly. 

Such a ‘‘bubble’’ pricking expenence will 
help you to appreciate the superiority of ‘‘ Al- 
pha’’ De Laval machines, even though you do 
not succeed in having some would-be com- 
peting agent pay for one for you. 

Send for new ‘‘Baby”’ or Dairy catalog, No 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR {CO, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 
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STOP tHose HOGS Fron ROOTING! 


If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
Hog Ringer and Rings. For sale by all hardware stores, or we 


wili send by mail, one Double Ringer and 1 rt 
Address ger and 100 Rings on receipi 


HEESON BROS. & CO. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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A New and Valuable Apple. 

N. S. PLATT, CONNECTICUT STATE POMOLOGIST. 
The Jacob Sweet apple originated at Med- 
ford, in eastern Massachusetts, first coming 
into bearing in 1885. The tree is vigorous, 
upright, branches rather slender, young wood 
reddish brown, comes early into bearing and 
appears to be a regular bearer and very pro- 
ductive. Fruit is very large, average proba- 
bly over three inches in diameter, oblate, 
often conical, skin yellow well sprinkled 


JACOB SWEET APPLE 


with both small and large reddish dots, some 
specimens having g faint blush on one side; 
stalk short, ratherslender; basin broad, deen; 
calyx large, open and segments large; flesh, 
white, firm, a lhttle coarse, very sweet; core 
mediu:n; very good. 

The fruit portrayed above is just about as it 
has grown on my farm in 1895 and 18%. The 
wind blows them off and perhaps they are too 
early for a late keeper in southern New Eng- 
Jand. They are very large and would proba- 
bly be more valuable farther north. I have 
not proved its keeping quality yet, but T. C. 
Thurlow of West Newbury, Mass, writes me 
he has ‘‘seen it at its home in perfection, larger 
than a Baldwin or King, handsome, as good 
as Sweet Bough and keeps long as Roxbury 
Russet.’’ It is certainly a good bearer and 
very large, and the tree is vigorous. In a cli- 
mate and soil cooler than is found in New 
Haven Co, Ct, I should expect the Jacob 
Sweet would certainly be valuable. The 
greatest trouble in southern Ct, I think, is 
that onr apples usually mature too early for 
winter use. Varieties like the Hubbardston’s 
Nonsuch, Talman Sweet, etc, insist on falling 
off the tree in September and are of little 
value as keepers. The RI Greening is bad 
enough in this respect, the Baldwin is better 
and is the most reliable of the old-time ap- 
ples. Of the newer sorts, the McIntosh Red is 
a beauty and fine all through, but will un- 
doubtedly be afall apple for us. The Ben 
Davis, the great-apple of the prairie region, 
does not have this fault of maturing early. 
It will hang upon the tree until the leaves 
fail, or until the latter half of October and 
will keep with the smallest amount of loss 
until April or later. In color and bearing 
qualities itis also right. Its faults are, the 
tree is rather scraggy and the fruit is poor in 
quality and inclined to be small. Quality 
or no quality, they sell well enough in mar- 
ket and I find that in some places there is no 
complaint about the size. I wish to know 
more about the Ben Davis and its hehavior in 
New England. I would not now, however, 
recommend planting it in New England, ex- 
cept in the southern part and in rich soils. 

a 


Lath Protector for Fruit Trees. 
WALTER J. MOYLE, WISCONSIN. 
secause of the severe ravages of the flat 


headed borer (Chrysobothris femorata) in some 
parts of the country, there has been little en- 


LARGE AND 


couragement to plant young apple orchards 
for several seasons past. Orchardists unfa- 
miliar with this pest will not be aware of 
its presence until the trees suddenly die in 
August. Upon making a close examination, 
probably half of the trees will be found com- 
pletely honeycombed under the bark near the 
ground. As these insects will not work in 
the dark, I find that the.lath protector is the 
very best means of warding off injury from 
this source, as well as preventing sun scald, 
barking of the trees by rabbits, mice,and other 
pests. A device originat- 
ed by Mr A. J. Phillips 
of Wisconsin has been 
used by most northern 
growers and gives com- 
plete satisfaction. It is 
made as follows: Select 
eight pieces of lath (a) 
three feet long; cut two 
pieces (b) of No 18 wire 
38 inches long; double 
each piece and fasten the 
ends together. Inthe top 
of an ordinary workbench 
drive two nails about two 
feet (c) apart and near 
the edge. Then at the 
proper distance, so that 
the end of the spring 
board (d) will reach the 
center of the first slat 
(a 1) on the opposite side 
of the bench, nail the 
biocks e e, so that when 
the spring board is in 
position it will be bent 
slightly when the hook (e) 
is attached to the end 
lath. When this is done 
put the first lath (@1) in 
position, push it out as far as possible and 
place the hook (g) over it. Before insert- 
ing the second lath, raise the lower wire, 
making it the top one, and push the see- 
ond lath as close as possible to the first 
lath. Do the same with lath three and 
continue until all are used. . Then take off 
and fasten the ends of the wires securely 
around the last lath and the device is com- 

















plete. It will last a number of years if taken 
sare of. The spring board is a piece of com- 
mon fence board 20 inches long set on edge 
between the blocks. The acompanying illus- 
tration shows the method of constructing the 
lath protector. 


Value of Nut-Bearing Trees. 


SAMUEL MILLER, MISSOURI. 


In clearing land, allow the walnut, hickory 


and pecan trees to remain. If they bear good 
nuts they will prove valuable. The common 
shellbark hickory is one of the wost desira- 
ble. The Meyer pecan is the largest of the 
northern family and has been distributed 
widely. The pecan and hickories are not diffi- 
cult to transplant. The idea that the taproot 
must be kept intact, is an error, as it can 
be cut back several inches without injury. 

To grow the trees, gather nuts as soon as nfa- 
tured, put them into the ground an inch deep 
and in the spring plant in nursery rows where 
they are to remain. In autumn I have put 
1000 pecans mixed with sand into a box and 
exposed them to all kinds of weather until 
spring. Just as they were beginning to 
sprout I planted them one inch deep and 
found that 90 % of them grew. After the first 
leaves have appeared above ground, give 
theim good cultivation, keeping the surface 
soil stirred and the land free from weeds. 


SMALL FRUITS 


They can be transplanted but 


sare must be exercised. 


considerable 


Effective Peach Spraying.—From observation 
of the past few years, Director A. T. Neale of 
the Delaware agricultural experiment station 
recommends the following plan in the treat- 
ment of peach orchards. 1. Spraying heavily 
with bordeaux mixture just before the blos- 
soms open. 2. When the fruit has set, 
again, to which add paris green at the rate ot 
30z tothe bbl. 3. When the fruit begins to 
color, spray with the copper acetate solution, 
$oz tothe bbl. 4. Repeat this in 
to two weeks if the weather is damp and 
conditions favorable tor rot. Last year Hale’s 
and Early Rivers peach trees were sprayed 
for the second season with the bordeaux mix- 
ture. The results show, first, that spraying 
will increase the amount of sound fruit from 
three to four fold. (2) That while a year ago 
spraying after the fruit reached the size of 
large peas did not diminish the amount of 
rot, such was not the case last year, owing to 
the rainy season at the period of ripening, 
trees sprayed at the period of coloring show- 
ing less rot than those not sprayed at this 
time. (3) That trees sprayed ten days or two 
weeks after the beginning of coloring did not 
effect additional diminution of the rot. (4) 
That a rational and effective plan for treat- 
ing peach orchards tor rot would be to spray 
three times—just before blossoming, after the 
bloom has entirely dropped and at the be- 
ginning of coloring. 


Spray 


irom one 


Anticipatory Culture.—Besides clearing up 
outside, mwost of the season’s advance culture, 
in the majority of homes, will be carried on 
in the windows. Too many of the plants thus 
raised will fail when put outside, 
they have had too little fresh air, too little 
space, too little cultivation, but too much 
heat, and, very often, too much sunshine. 
Very young seedlings will never endure full 
sunshine in south windows. Success 
largely, too, in placing the plants in rooms 
without fire heat just as early as 
and in turning the boxes frequently 
window youngsters must have close and care- 
ful attention, or all our anticipatory 
will be wasted. Young tomato plants are 
almost the only exception to the rule for cool 
culture. 


because 


inheres 
one dare, 


These 


work 


Treatment of Apple Scab.—The series of ex- 
periments wade at the Delaware agricultural 
station last season shows that with three ap- 
plications of bordeaux mixture the yield of 
tirst grade fruit increased fivefold over 
that of trees not sprayed. Strawberry and 
Winesap apples were sprayed for the second 
season with bordeaux mixture. The 
show (1) that three applications made 
blooming, after the bloom had dropped 
when the fruit was the size of peas, gave as 
good results as when an additional spraying 
was made two weeks later; (2) that spraying 
increased the yield from three to 13 baskets per 
tree; (3) that the amount of first-class per- 
fectly smooth fruit was increased from 18 to 
89 per cent. 


was 


results 
before 
and 


After the Commission Men—The fruit and 

vegetable growers of Ottawa Co, Mich, who in 
common with others, have been preyed upon by 
dishonest commission merchants, are in open 
rebellion. They ask congress to authorize the 
appointment of commission house inspectors, 
to be located in cities or districts proportion- 
ate to business done, who shall be under the 
direction of the secretary of agriculture. All 
commission men shall be required to secure a 
government license based upon responsibility, 
integrity and general good character. At 
stated intervals the concerns are to be in- 
spected by the officer who snall at all times 
keep an eye upon them. 
The Growing of a Berry calls into action 
some of the most wonderful laws of nature. 
She asks that the soil be made rich and well 
prepared ; that the plants be of good quality 
and carefully set out; that frequent hoeing 
and cultivation be given; that plants be pro- 
tected from winter frosts and summer drouth; 
that no insect pest or fungus disease find an 
abiding place with them, that you treat them 
as a friend and love them as a brother.—|M. 
A. Thayer, Sparta, Wis. 








Remedy for the Onion [aggot. 


PROF JOHN B. SMITH, N J EXP STATION. 





This insect is a very injurious one wher- 
ever onions are grown, and I have made and 
bad made many experiments with the view 
of discovering the best means of dealing with 
it. Fora period of several years one of my 
South Jersey correspondents, and perhaps the 
largest grower of onion seed and onion sets 
in the state, has been carrying ona series of 
experiments which is instructive and which 
will repay consideration by every person 
practic ally interested. The notes were made 
at the time the applications were used, and 
there is no guesswork about the record. It 
may be premised that the land is a light san- 
dy loam in one of the southern counties of 
the stute, is easily worked, and free from 
stones or gravel. The location of the plot on 
which onions are grown changes annually. 

The first appearance of the maggot was in 


1893. The onion sets were put out March 
30, 1893. Maggots were discovered at work 
on them, May 2. Atonceall onions show- 


ing infection by the withered appearance of 
the two lower leaves on the stems were taken 
out with trowels. Care was used to remove 
most of the earth surrounding the infested 
plants, which placed in buckets, at the 
end of the rows deposited in barrels,the whole 
being afterward carted away and destroyed 


by fire. Then plowed a furrow, about two, 
inches deep, away from each side of the 
rows with a double wheel hoe, and applied 


500 pounds kainit per acre broadcast and cul- 
tivated the soil level again. Results: No 
more maggots could be found afterward and 
no flies were seen among the plants as a sec- 


ond brood later in the season. The 
tured normally. 

Crop of 1894. Sets were planted in the field 
after treatihent with sulphate of copper for 
smut, March 12. April 18 found evidence 
of the maggot, and as I was expecting 
and watching for them every day, I saw them 
much earlier than the year before. Also 
found that on a plot that had been in winter 


crop ma- 


radishes left on the ground over winter, they 
were very much worse than elsewhere. This 
time no plants were removed; but furrows 
were again turned from the rows and 600 
pounds ot kainit applied broadcast and the 
soil leveled again. Results: No maggots 
could be found after three days and no flies 
were seen during the remainder of the sea- 
son. The crop matured without further in- 
jury. 

Crop of 1895. Sets were planted after treat- 
ment with sulphate of copper, April 5. 
April 27, maggots were found in abundance 


and kainit was applied, after the usual turn- 
ing away of the soilfrom the ruws, at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre, broadcast, and the 


soil then leveled. Results: No maggots could 
be found a few days afterward, and no flies 
were seen afterward. The crop matured in 
good shape. 

Crop of 1896. Sets were planted after the 
bath in sulphate of copper April 6, and 
April 24 maggots had made their appear- 
ance. I at once applied the usual treatment 


of 500 pounds of kainit per acre, and in addi- 
tion 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. No further 
trouble was experienced on that plot, and tke 
crop, which was harvested the first of July, 
Was an abundant one. 

Fall of 1896, seed onions. The large onions 
produced frdm the crop Just described were 
harvested in crates holding one bushel each, 


piled one above the other in solid piles of 
some hundreds of crates in the open air, un- 
til we began to reset for seed purposes. They 
were rubbed to remove loose shells and dirt 
for inspection as to purity of color, before 


taking to the field to set out. September 30 
these onions were set on a plot that had grown 
Onion sets for the past 15 years continuously, 
and had never been infested with the mag- 
gots to this time. In three days from the 
Setting of these seed onions, maggots to the 
number of from 10 to 15 could be counted at 
work upon a single specimen all over the 
field. The onions were set in furrows three 
feet apart and had not been covéred with soil 
when this discove ‘ry was made. We were bet- 
ter able, therefore, to apply the remedy, and 
We used 500 pounds of kainit on the rows and 





THE GARDEN 


covered onions and kainit at one operation, 
and waited the results. The balance of the 
field was prepared by applying the kainit in 
the rows before setting the onions. Results: 
No further trouble or damage was experienced 
from the maggot on those treated with a top- 
dressing, and none were affected where it was 
applied in the rows before setting, though we 
found several specimens on individual onions 
in this field. The onions set on the one day 
were badly infested within three days, but 
the maggots must either have run their race 
without damage or died a premature death 
from the effects of kainit. The plot now 
shows no signs of infestation and is appar- 
ently healthy and vigorous, promising abun- 
dantly for a seed crop in 1897. 

This record is not an isolated 
the most complete that I have. In 
tion of the fact that the maggots occur 
year, it may be stated that onions are 
all around this locality and there is no. diffi- 
culty in getting a supply of maggots into a 
field even when the land has been previously 
free. The experience with the seed onions is 
particularly interesting, because from the 
history of the case it is certuin that the flies 
deposited their eggs on the onions while they 
were in the crates piled in the open air for 
curing. Those that were first set hatched 
the eggs, and the maggots developed until 
checked by the kainit. Those that were set 
in furrows that had been treated with kainit 
were never injured, except in isolated in- 
stances, because the maggots were probably 
killed as fast as they hatched from the eggs. 
I do not mean to say that this same treatment 
will be equally effective on all kinds of soil. 
It is certain, however, my correspondent has 
succeeded by the use of kainit alone in pre- 
venting injury from the onion maggot on this 
crop, which is his chief one from the money 
standpoint. No harm can come to anyone 
from trying this experiment and the result 
may be distinctly beneficial. 

MAGNESIA 


CAREY’S 
russe CEMENT ROOFING 


or suitable tor Farm Oses. Flexi- 

se ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
saw and hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 

THE PHILIP CABEY FG. 

25 Wayne Avenue, - - Lockland, Ohio. 


450000: 


but is 
ex plana- 
each 
grown 


one; 














ruita,ete. Best root- 


200 varieties. Also Grapes,S 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 
list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. % 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN | 





Sold to farmers direct. We have os agents. Send for” 
Circular. Low »rices for car load lo 
YORK CHEMICAL W ORKS, YORK, PA. 





LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


fee VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


We crow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, pgp Celery and Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1. 25 pe r 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


EVERGREENS, 


+ Largeststock in Amer 
ica, including 
2Colorado Blue Spruce 
* and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 
> Also Ornamental, 
Shade and Forest Trees, 
>» Tree Seeds, Etc. 
BR. DOUGLAS & 80NB8, 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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| 
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Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of vegee 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality 
are produced’by the liberal use of fertilizers containing 
atleast 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 
impossible to grow fruits, berries and vegetables of a 
quality that will command the best prices. 

All about Potash — the results of its use by actual experi- 
ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little 


book which we publish and will gladly mail free to any farmer 
in America who will write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
a2 Nassau St., New York. 


FRESH SEEDS. 


Mixed Grasses, Alfalfa, Field Peas, Mangel-Wurzel, 
rots, Turnips and other Field Seeds. 

A 5 he W YOUNG J©YKSEYS of the Coomassie-Ona 
blood. 

SOLID COIN SILVER MILKING 
sore aud obstructed teats and hard 

Price 50c by mail. WM. CROZIER, } 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed mg ity and 
)t, weight. Write for free pam- 
f Vel phlet and price-list. 


‘we F. R. LALOR. 
= 5S Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 





Car- 


TUBES for 
milking cows, 


Northport, N.Y. 









all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 


Ash, a wor derful new product, is sure death to 


all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
pe east. T'ointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each count y. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make | barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants, For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents, National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md, 








A Beautiful Flower Garden 


#2 FOR 15 CENTS. tt 


Aster, New Branching (Semple’s or_ Vick’s).— 
The flowers are extremely large, with broad long petals, 
and borne on long stems, and resemble some of the finest 
ehrysanthemums. White and light pink mixed. 

Cosmos, New Early. Hybrid.—This new variety 
iwi tdinawetnr aaa 
profusion until killed by severe frost. Mixed colors. 

Imperial Japanese Morning Glory.—The flowers 
of this charming climbing annual are of large size, witha 
wide range of brilliant colors and lovely markings. 
Mixed varieties and colors. 

Phlox, Drummondi Grandiflora.— 
of the choicest quality; 30 varieties, mixed. 

Petunia, Striped and Blotched.—Rich colors, beau- 
tiful markings. 

Pansies.—A superb strain of large German pansies. 
splendid mixture of over 30 varieties. 

Yellow Aster, Golden Crown.—The only real yel- 
low aster. 

Zinnia, Howard’s New Dwarf Lilliput.—The 
most refined in habit of growth and flowers ever offered. 
Plants dwarf and bushy, blossoms very small and double, 
with a wide range of beautiful colors and shades. 

One packet of each of the above eight beautiful 
Annuals, which at catalogue prices amount to 80 
cents, sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, &* Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mass. 





This strain is 


A 











The South Side Strawberry Carriers 


Have all the latest ideas in FRUIT PACKAGES. Send for Illustrated Catalogues and prices. 
SOUTH SIDE MEG. CO-, Petersburg, Vae 
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What Constitutes a Good Export Horse. 


In an address before the farmers’ institute at 

Springfield, Ill, F. J. Berry, the Chicago 
auctioneer, classified horses suitable 
trade as follows: 1. Drivers and 
coachers, which must be well bred, of good 
color, from 15} to 164 hands, with fine head 
and neck, plenty of bone and substance, good 
knee action and plenty of quality. They must 
be good travelers and if they have some 
speed, all the better. This class of horses has 
already advanced very much in price. 2. 
The cab horse, weighing about 1100 lbs, 153 
hands, a rugged but smooth made horse, with 
bone and substance, and a fair traveler. 3. 
The ’bus horse, weighing 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 16 
hands, smooth, rugged, and one that can 
move off at a fair gait and shape himselt well 
in harness. 4. The draft horse, which should 
weigh 1500 to 1800 lbs, rugged made, good 
bone, and blocky built, with smooth finish 
and a first-class draft horse in every respect. 
5. The American trotter, which in all 
must be a high-bred horse with plenty of bone 
and action, and substance, high tinish, good 
disposition, and the more speed he has the 
higher price he will bring. 


horse 
for foreign 


cases 


A New and Promising Strawberry. 


Our illustration shows a medium size speci- 
men of one of the most promising new straw- 
berries introduced this season. It is named 
Hall’s Favorite after the introducer, Mr J. 
W. Ifall, Somerset Co, Md. It is a chance 
seedling and has been tried sufticiently dur- 
ing the past six years to demonstrate its value 
and excellence. At the Ohio experiment sta- 

tion the plants 
have proved 
healthy and 
prolitie. The 
berries were 
quite large 
and of good 
form and col- 
or, and the 
fact that they 
grow of uni- 
form size 
throughout the 
very 
favor 
novel- 


season is 
much in 
of this 
HALL’S FAVORITE. ty. I¢ makes 
plants freely and is one of the best growers. 
lt ripens early to medium and perfects its 
whole crop in a short time; blossoms perfect; 
color of berries a rich crimson; flesh highly 
colored! all through and quality first-class. 
From all that we can learn about Hall’s Fa- 
vorite, it cannot fail to attract general atten- 
tion and be extensively planted this season. 


— 


The Knack of Selling—As men average, few 
can be remarkably successful in more than 
one line of business. The successful grower 
of farm and market produce need not there- 
fore score himself too deeply even if he can- 
not sell his stuff so well as he can grow it. 
Yet it should be well sold. Sometimes the 
best way out of the difficulty is to look up a 
man who has the commercial instinct, and let 
him do the selling. Failing this, aman may 
educate himself to some extent. One of the 
successtul ones says that success demands a 
definite object from the start. If a man sets 
out to sell a load of stuff, he must determine 
to sell it, and not take half of it home. He 
must feel thé pulse of the market, too. If 
three men out of the four first approached 
buy, it is safe to put up the price. If three 
men buy, it is stiff where itis. If only two 
of the four buy, the shrewd seller will drop 
the price a little, but sell he will.—[Sub- 
scriber. 

World’s Production of Wool.—There is noth- 
ing just now to point to any material change 
in the total supply of wool during the present 
year compare with that of last. In their re- 
view of the world’s movement, Helmuth, 
Schwartze & Co, leading London dealers, say 
that the total quantity of raw wool available 
for consumption last year in Europe and 
America, exclusive of old stocks, was 2263 mil- 
lion lbs, against 342 millions the preceding 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


a decrease of 44 millions in Austral- 
millions in US produc*ion and 8 
million Ibs in sundry wools, while Argeutina 
and Cape Colony supplies for the world’s 
markets were 25 and 12 million lbs larger, re- 
spectively. This authority estimated the 
grand total in the world’s supply of wool for 
04 at 2212 million Ibs, in ’93 2209, and in ’92 
2225 million lbs. Ten years ago the average 
value per bale of all Australian and Cape wools 
sold in London, was placed at £134. ‘This in- 
creased to £154 in 1889, followed by a decline 
to £11 in ’95 and asmall recovery to £12 in ’96. 

The Ginseng Industry—This ‘‘crop,’’ togeth- 
er with market values, and often exaggerated 
reports of enormous prices, forms a fascinat- 
ing subject. The interesting thing about it 
is that the amount shipped abroad annually, 
foreign markets being almost the exclusive 
buyers, is apparently steadily decreasing, 
while the value is proportionately increasing. 
According to some very interesting figures 
compiled by N Y Oil, Paint and Drug Report- 
er, exports of ginseng root in ’96 were scant 
200,000 lbs, worth $770,000. Five years ear- 
lier exports were 283,000 lbs, in the early 80’s 
300,000 to 400,000, and as long ago as ’76 6550,- 
000 lbs. Exports in ’72 were 400,000 Ibs, 
worth $342,000, or less than 1 per Ib. 


year; 
ian, 22 


Japanese Millet Again.—This plant is be- 
ing quite extensively advertised by seedsmen 
under the name of Japanese willet or its 
scientific name, Panicum Crus Galli. While 
this may prove to be a valuable acquisition 
to our fodder plants and not become a means 
of spreading a bad weed, the Maine experi- 
ment station recommends farmers to be cau- 
tious about purchasing seed of this new 
plant. Certainly the seed should be beught 
only of reliable dealers who will be sure to 
furnish that of the Japanese variety. The 
mischief that would be wrought by sowing 
seed of ordinary barnyard grass is evident. 


Canners Are: Still Suffering from 
production of 1894. Its repetition will ruin 
the business and every one connected with 
it. Canned goods have sold below cost of 
production for nearly three years, and present 
prices, in spite of short crops for the two past 
seasons, are not sufficiently encouraging to en- 
large operations in this section of the country. 
[C. M. Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md. 


the over- 


Canary Seed as a Crop, now grown so ex- 
tensively in Turkey, was formerly. raised in 
western Europe. In Argentina largely in- 
creased areas have been given over to canary 
seed, but in the recent past this crop has 
fallen into neglect there as well as in Hol- 
land, England, Spain, and Morocco. The 
Turkish crop is usually sold as soon as har- 
vested. 

The Market for Silver Firmer—Immediate- 
ly following the news that Japan had adopted 
the gold standard, bar silver declined a 
trifle, both in London and N Y. It turns out, 
however, that Japan will not sellany of its 
silver, and this has exerted a steadying effect 
on the market for the metal, which is now 
worth about 63c per oz. 


Hay in Eastern New York—I have bought 
hay in Chicago and Canada for my trade this 
year; think farmers will increase their area 
perhaps 10 % for the next crop. I am for pro- 
tection and a $4 tariff. Mail me sample copy 
of your paper. Ihave seen it quoted thou- 
sands of times.--[John White, Albany Co, 
N Y. 

Vermont Maple Sugar—There is every pros- 
pect of a liberal sugar cropin Vermont, and 
makers have been kept busy the past ten 
days, with a liberal flow of sap reported from 
nearly all sections. The Vt maple sugar>mak- 
ers’ ass’n will send tine samples of their prod- 
uct to the Tennessee exposition. 


Canada’s Foreign Trade—Last year total im- 
ports of all goods, dutiable and free, imported 
into Canada were $118,000,000, on which du- 
ties were paid of more than 20 millions. Aver- 
age exports for the year 120 millions. 


Agriculture in Alaska.—The appropriation 
bill for the department of agriculture dniing 
the coming year includes $5000 to be used in 





investigating the agricultural resources and 
capabilities of Alaska. Special reference wil] 
be made. to the feasibility of 
experiment station in that far-away territory. 


establishing ay 


Our Best Customer for Corn—Never before 
did England buy as much corn in 
countries as the past year, importing a total 
of 112 million bushels. Of this, 
half came from the U S, but some 32 
were from Argentina, a country which 
less than half this amount a year 
England’s corn bill last year was about $46,- 
000,000. 


foreign 
more than 
millions 
Sent 


earlier. 





Requisite Age for Marriage.—A. M. W., N 
Y: A list showing how o]d a person must be 
in all the states of the United States to get a 
license to get married is not practicable. In 
Massachusetts, for example, the general rule 
is that no city clerk sball receive a notice of 
the intention of marriage of any male under 
the age of 18 years, or of any female under 
the age of 16 years, but there are exceptions 
to this rule. A judge of probate may give 
consent that a certificate be issued to persons 
under these Again, if under 
these ages should get married in spite of the 
law, it does not follow that the marriage is 
void. That depends on other circumstances 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Thus it 
cannot be said that in Massachusetts people 
under a certain age cannot marry. For the 
reasons such a list as you ask for cannot be 
given. 


Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Girl the Victim of Impure Blood 
—Suffered Intensely Until Hood’s 
Sarsapariiila Cured. 


ages. persons 


these 











‘‘When three months old, 


had eruptions on her face. 


my little daughter 
I was obliged to 
keep her hands tied at night and it was nec- 
essary to watch her during the day. She would 
scratch herself whenever she had the chance, 
until her clothes would be 
We concluded to try 


cause I had great faith in it, and after 


covered with blood, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, be- 
aw hile, 
we could see that she was getting better. Peo- 
ple often asked ‘How did that child burn her 


face?’ and they said she would certainly be 
was not. It is 
Hood’s 


as smooth 


left with scars, but she now a 


year since she was cured by Sarsa- 


parilla and her face is 
and soft as that of any child.” 


and white 


Mrs. WILBUR 


WELLS, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s 


The Best—in 


Hood’s Pills Al pmeanereg mild, 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


ee Purifier. 


fact the One True 





effective. 
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THE BERGER MFG.CO. CANTONO. 


KILLS ALL BUGS 


You can dust one acre of potatoes in 40 
minutes by doing two rows at once. 

No plaster or water used. With this 
machine you can dust tobacco, 

cotton, fruit trees, currant 

. ome, Se BOOK FREE. 


‘@ > HOTCHKISS BROS., 
Wallingford, - Conn. 
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Ror oe complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addresg 
GE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


Chicago. 
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“The many advantages of painstaking in 
the adornment of the surroundings of the 
farmers’ home are well illustrated in the 
frontispiece of the Barnes homestead in your 
March 27 issue,’’ says Prof Byron D. Hal- 


stead. We have received many compliments 
for that engraving, with its accompanying 
key. It is a splendid object lesson. 


ES SET 
There may be an end to ten-cent corn if the 


Scheme to utilize the stalks and _ piths 
amounts to half as much as the promoters 
profess to believe. We have it from the 


highest authority that those behind it include 

some very strong men, who would not coun- 

tenance trifling, and the next year or two 

may bring outsome interesting developments. 
SASS, 

High waters flooding farms and breaking 
levees in the great river courses of our cen- 
tral and southern states, have not alone been 
disastrous to life and property, but now 
threaten crop prospects for the coming year. 
It is feared the planting of the cotton crop 
will be very much delayed in the Mississippi 
valley, and this may ultimately greatly re- 
Strict the acreage and influence the future 
Course of values. 

a 

Lower freight rates on short hauls would 
gleatly help thousands of our farmers who 
are obliged to see railroad charges absorb 
much of their profits on low priced farm prod- 
ucts. Transportation companies have gradu- 
ally reduced their tolls on through freights to 
the Seaboard, and during the past winter 
shippers have been able to move a hundred 
pounds of grain a thousand miles for less 
than 20c. While the interstate commerce 


EDITORIAL 


law was framed and is supposed to equalize 
freights, the small shippers, and such as wish 
to move produce only a short distance, do not 
receive the benefits they should. 
EE SE aR 

Tariff legislation, just now one of the most 
important factors in the business world, is 
happily exerting less disturbance than was 
earlier feared. The house, by a decisive vote 
last week, showed an unquestioned disposition 
to not only establish a higher tariff, but to 
make it operative at once, preventing the bur- 
densome influx of free wool and low-duty 
commodities. The struggle in the senate will 
no doubt be longer, with probable material 
modifications in the original Dingley bill, but 
it is to be hoped both houses will agree on de- 


tails with as little delay as possible, so that 
the agony may be ended. 
eR 
We are not aware that horticulture is com- 


prised in the regular common school course of 
any state, and doubt its practicability. But 
a course in general natural history and sci- 
ence, adapted to the ages and understanding 
of the pupils, would be very desirabie. Such 
instruction would materially sharpen observa- 
tion and judgment, and stimulate to further 
study. All the facts, principles and theories 
learned in such a course would serve as a 
most helpful basis upon which to build a sys- 
tematic and practical horticultural education, 
obtainable in most of our agricultural col- 


leges. 
saint 


Germany is in earnestin its endeavors to 
break up speculative gambling in grain. 
When the law prohibiting trading in futures 
and options was passed, members of the corn 
exchange at Berlin ostensibly withdrew, but in 
point of fact have been since privately meeting 
daily to do business. The government, how- 
ever, holds to the opinion that in effect such 
actions really constitute transgression of the 
law, and proposes to make the prohibition 
complete. The ultimate results of this na- 
tional legislation will be awaited with inter- 
est in our own country, where so strong an 
element of the people believes the speculative 


end of trading in farm produce all wrong. 
I - 


The level of wheat prices is ordinarily such 
a factor in shaping other grain values that 
considerable disappointment is felt by farm- 
ers, owing to the present situation. True, last 
fall’s sharp advance has not been fully main- 
tained, yet it is well to remember that wheat 
is selling very much better than the average 
for three years prior to the latest harvest. It 
is much easier to put wheat froin 50c to 75 or 
80c, than to carry it from the last named 
point to a dollar. Could farmers he assured 
that 75c will remain the normal, price,the way 
wouid be reasonably clear for a permanently 
better level for produce. Western Europe 
wants our wheat and the statistical position 
remains encouraging. 





A loud squawk comes from the sugar trust. 
Its organ, the Sugar Trade Journal for March 
25, commenting upon our editorial review of 
the farmers’ success over the trust thus far in 
the pending tariff, says: ‘‘If there isn’t a 
systematic move abroad in the laud to de- 
stroy the sugar refining industry, impersonat- 
ed by the American sugar refining company, 
it certainly looks very much hke it, and the 
tariff bill is apparently to be the instrument 
for its avcomplishment. We hardly see, how- 
ever, why American farmers should crow 
over the changing of the imports of raw sugar 
into cheap foreign refined. Naturally, the 
higher the price of refined sugar in this coun- 
try; from whatever cause, the better for the 
interest of the home sugar producers, and we 
can’t seein what way the existence of the 
sugar trustis detrimental to the domestic 
beet sugar industry.’’ Itis well enough for 
the trust’s side of the case to be fairly under- 
stood, but that combination has had its own 
way so long and was so favored under the 
Wilson tariff, that it naturally feels hurt to 
find the farmers on top. Whether the trust or 
the farmers succeed in the senate’s action on 


the tariff remains to be seen. 
—————— EE 


Mr Lubin, in his efforts to secure a bounty 
on agricultural exports, is enlisting the serv- 
ices of the pulpit in some of the middle and 
eastern states, in order to arouse public in- 
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terest in the proposition. For how long a 
time does he think farmers would receive the 
benefit of a bounty of ten cents per bushel on 
wheat, five cents on corn and oats, one cent 
on cotton, two cents on tobacco and hops and 
relative amounts on live stock and other ag- 
ricultural products? The veriest schoolboy 
will see that such encouragement as this 
would stimulate production, in the course of 
afew years, to almost incalculable propor- 
tions. What part of the world has taken our 
surplus crop in years gone by, and what coun- 
tries may we expect will continue to buy? 
Western Europe, including the United King- 
dom. England, as the largest buyer of the 
world’s surplus of agricultural products, has 
the world before her, and naturally buys in 
the cheapest markets. With areas of untold 
extent available for development in South 
America, in Siberia, in Australia, any such 
perversion of the natural law of supply and 
demand could not long obtain, and American 
farmers would eventually suffer rather than 
gain by any such wide application of the 
bounty scheme. 





**T hope you will pardon this lengthy letter, 
but we look upon American Agriculturist as a 
sort of agricultural Bible and as _ belong- 
ing to us.’’ Thus writes one of the _ best 
and most enterprising of farmers. I want 
our readers and subscribers to feel just 
as this friend expresses it. Let them realize 
that American Agriculturist aims to come 
right down close to them as a_ practical 
aid in their daily life and work. If, in any 
degree, this paper can add to the prosperity, 
happiness or health of the humblest of its 
great family, 1t is carrying out my cherished 
purpose. And if this journal can aid in es- 
tablishing.a new industry that shall open up 
ahome market for thousands of acres ofa 
new crop that will pay a handsome profit, it 
is but contributing its mite toward a great 
cause that has long been close to The Editor’s 
heart and that is dear to the heart of every 
intelligent citizen. Let ns each strive in our 
own way and as far as opportunity and om- 
nipotence permit, to make the world better 
and happier for our having lived init. Thus 
may we all hasten the return of the oniy true 
prosperity—a condition of happiness and con- 
tentinent that means more to real life than 
mere riches. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





The beet growers’ society of Creston, O, has 
recently held an enthusiastic meeting, ad- 
dressed by Mr Reynolds of the Jarecki Chem- 
ica! Co of Sandusky, who expressed the opin- 
ion that Creston has many advantages over 
other points for the location of a sugar facto- 
ry. Public sentiment favoring this is thor- 
oughly awake, there are good railroad facili- 
ties to coal fields and lime quarries close at 
hand and above all suitable soil. 

The Oxnard Beet Sugar Co, operating at 
Grand Island, Neb, will prosecute the sugar 
campaign the coming season with its usual 
vigor. Fully 5000 acres beets have been con- 
tracted for the factory for the crop of 1897, 
writes Manager Henry S. Ferrar. 

The savior of this country is the beet root 
industry and the south is its natural field. If 
we could put a very high duty on foreign sug- 
ar,it would stimulate this industry, and noth- 
ing else will do it as quickly and so effectu- 
ally. The middle south would become a hot- 
bed of beet root culture, and southern beets 
will yield 30 % more sugar than northern or 
western.—[S. P. Carr, Richmond, Virginia. 





An Expert Seedsman’s Opinion.—There is no 
doubt that sugar beets could be profitably 
raised on good deep rich soil in N Y state and 
we have so recommended it for a number of 
years, but with little result, farmers general- 
ly preferring to keep on in the old rut. We 
think now they will be more willing to turn 
their attention to something new and do not 
know anything for which there is a better 
prospect in the Mohawk river flats than sugar 
making from beet root. Of course capital 
would have to be interested and a protective 
duty would be necessary to render sugar- 
making from. beets profitable in this state. 
[Peter Henderson & Co, N Y. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
What Persistent Effort Can Attain. 

The first grange organized in Center Co was 
in 1874. In the very beginning, Hon Leonard 
Rhone, then a practical farmer of Potter town- 
ship, saw in the grange a something that if 
handled in-the right way would be the means 
of great benefits to the farmer. He at once 
took hold of the same and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed deputy master and organizer of the 
county. He held this position three years, 
but it was long enough to complete the organ- 
ization of a number of granges and give the 
work such an impetus that to-day Center Co 
stands near the head in the list of counties 
in the state with tbe largest number of 
granges and members. The best organized 
county is Tioga with 38 granges, then follow 
Crawford with 33, Westmoreland 27, Brad- 
ford 23, Susquehanna and Center. each 20 and 
Cleartield and Wayne each 19. The 20 granges 
of Center Co include about 1800 Patrons. It 
is said the Center Co Pomona grange is the 
best organized and most progressive of any 
in the state. The annual encampment, which 
has grown from a social picnic of one day 
when it was first introduced, to the status of 
what it annually presents with a week’s ses- 
sion and an interesting ,attendance of many 
thousands, is one mark of its wonderful prog- 
ress. The grounds were purchased in 1890 and 
since that time in improvements have cost 
over $10,000, all of which has been paid with 
the exception of $250, not yet due. This 
shows what a united grange can do. Some 
12 or 15 years ago the county organization for 
mutual benefit organized the Center Co Mn- 
tual Fire Ins Co, for mutual protection 
against fire, and so well has it been managed 
that this company now carries over $2,000,000 
in risks,+ spread over Clinton, Center, Elk, 
Clearfield, Bedford, Huntington, Blair, Un- 
iou, Mifflin and Snyder counties. The aver- 
age annual cost in premiums and assessments 
ever since the company has been in operation 
amounts to but $1.60 per $1000 of insurance. 
Center Co has one advantage over the other 
counties in the state in the fact that Hon 
Leonard Rhone lives there,and as he has held 
the highest offices in the grange during the 
past 15 years, his power and influence, as 
well as advice and precept, are a strength in 
themselves. 

OHIO. 

The official roster of the Ohio state grange 
shows a solid organization with subordinate 
granges in 79 counties, with about 30,000 Pa- 
trons. 

NEW YORK. 

The Patrons of Industry of Albany Co, N Y, 
are quite well organized, having 34 lodges. 
Their aims are somewhat similar to the 
grange, especially in relation to buying and 
selling features. 


Farmers are so well pleased with the bene- 
fits of free delivery they would regret very 
much to be compelled to do away with it. 
Each farmer has a box for his mail at the 
nearest public road, usually at a short dis- 
tance from his house, where the mail may be 
delivered once a day.—-(C. <A. Finlay, Butler 
Co, Ohio. 


Healthy Position of the Wine Industry. 


At a recent meeting of the California wine 
makers’ corporation held in San Francis-o, 
the price of standard grades of dry wines in 
bulk was fixed at 20c per gal. At this figure 
wine growing is fairly profitable, but there 
is not so large a margin in itas to tempt to 
overproduction. The success of this corpora- 
tion shows what producers can accomplish by 
means of intelligent co-operation. Three 
years ago, before the wine growers organized 
to protect their interests, the ordinary selling 
price of wines was only 64.to Te per gal. Many 
of the finest vineyards in the state were he- 
ing grubbed out, and ruin threatened the 
wine industry. An organization for the pur- 
pose of controlling the output of California 
wines and for marketing them was effected, 
and the price was put at 12}c. <A ready mar- 
ket for the whole crop was found at this tig- 
ure, and the next vear prices were advanced 
to 15ec, and the demand was such that the 
wine men feel that an advance to 20c for this 
season’s crop is warranted. 

This is based upon the fact that last vear 
consumption was between 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000 gals larger than the product of the 
year and from the present demand the _ pros- 
pects are favorable to increased consumption 
this year. The wine men believe that at 20e 
they have reached the top figure which the 
market will afford, as any advance beyond 
that will tempt to adulteration, the putting of 
worthless stuff on the market, and a conse- 





THE GRANGE 


quent decrease in the demand, which would 
bring again all the evils from which this in- 
dustry has suffered in the past. As it is Cali- 
fornia wines are once more obtaining a good 
name abroad, and profiting by the experience 
of the past the growers are endéavoring to 
maintain it. 


I 

Low Grade Hay—We find no trouble what- 
ever in placing our orders for hay, although 
the lower grades seem to be more freely offer- 
ed than the better lines. There appears to be 
some hay heid back in the eAstern- states that 
probably from now on will be offered ina 
moderate way.—[J. C. Smith, Wallace Co, 
Newark, N J. 


Having a calf with no disposition. to learn 
to drink, but with a decided inclination to 
grind my fingers with his sharp little teeth, 
I acted on my wife’s suggestion and trieda 


feeder. Taking a piece of half-inch rubber 
tube about a foot long,I wrapped it to imitate 
a teat and putting ove end in the milk pai] 
placed the other in the calf’s mouth, and in a 
second the trick was done. Mr calf settled 
right down to business and after a few 
was as good a feeder as could be 
|George Plumb, Monroe Co, N Y. 


trials 
desired. 





Cough.—J. E. M. has a horse 15 yrs old, 
which has a cough and breathes very hard 
after heavy pulling. This trouble is caused 
by a thickening of the mucous membrane of 
the throat and the horse being old little can 
be done to help him. Mix biniodide of 
cury 1 dr and lard 14 oz and rub on a little 
once a week. Give the horse camphor 1 dr 
and powdered digitalis 4 dr at a dose at night 
in small bran mash; continue it for two 
weeks, then skip a week and give again. 


mer- 
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Te es, 
The pine knot—the tallow 
ey candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
these are stages in the evo- 
lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 
nent in the electric light. 


Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 1833 the scythe and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


New 4. 


It is not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 


sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 








NAR K §$’ 
Patent Artificial Limbs 


With Improved Rubber Hands and feet are Natural in 
Action, Noiseless in Motion, Durable in Construction, 
and the most comfortable to wear. 


It is not unusual to see afarmer working in the fields 
with an artificial leg, or an engineer with hand on the 
throttle, or a conductor, brakeman, fireman, carpenter, 
mason, miner, in fact men of every vocation, wearing one 

or two artificial legs 
4 with rubber feet, o 
Marks, Patents, per- 
forming as much Ja- 
or aS men in pos- 
session of all their 
natural members, 
earuing the same 
Wages; in fact, ex- 
periencing little or 
no inconvenience, 
Over 18,000 in use, 
scattered in all parts 
of the world. Emi- 
nent surgeons and 
competent gudges 
commend the Rub- 
ber Foot and Hand 
for their many ad- 
< vantages. At every 

. Ce ee Industrial exhibition 
where exhibited they have received the highest awards. 
They are endorsed and purchased by the United States 
and foreign Governments. A Treatise, containing 430 
yages, with 30 illustrations, sent FREE; also a formula 
or taking measurements, by which limbs can be made 
and sent to all parts of the world with fit guaranteed. 


Address 


A. A. MARES, 
701 Broadway, New York City. 


Established Forty-four Years. 








with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
licity Process’ of home repairing. Harness, 
addlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O- 


AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
\ ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
& DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


. STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
—e feet, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


io eg 
Wat 


ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. JTHACA,N.VS 


PIEDMONT VIRCINIA. 


The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
Winters mild and short, good soil, best water 
and climate, near the great markets. Price of 
farm lands low. 


Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, 
Polls, Shetland Ponies, for sale. 


Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 
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The rate proposed is $2 per lb on wrappers 
and 65c on fillers and other leaf contrasted with 
$1 50 and 35c in the Wilson law,against $2 and 
a5¢ in the McKinley bill, snuff 65c against 50c 
jn two previous laws, cigars $4.50 per lb and 
95 % advalorem same as in Wilson and McKin- 
ley bills. The phraseology is changed to read: 
‘‘]f any tobacco imported in any bale, box or 
package or in bulk shall be the growth of dif- 
ferent countries, or shall contain exceeding 15 
% thereof of leaves suitable for cigar wrap- 
pers, the entire quantity’’ of such tobacco 
shali pay $2 per Ib. 

Manufacturers continue to make 9 tremen- 
dous kick against the aillvanced rate on fillers. 
There is no doubt that 99 % of the best quality 
of cigars made at Tampa and Key West are 
wrapped with Havana leaf imported as fillers. 
It is a question whether the phraseology is 
sufficient to prevent this fraud on the revenue, 
though it would do if honestly enforced. 
While the Cuban supply is decreasing, imports 
at Tampa and Key West from Mexico are on 
the increase. 

Probably the wisest plan will be to make an 
even compromise, fixing the rate on wrappers 
at $2 50 per Ib and on fillers at 50e. This is 
the utmost that the growers’ association 
should concede, and it is more than manufac- 
turers ought to ask. The protection on cigars 
isten times as much as these compromise 
rates afford growers. To ask only one-tenth 
as much protection on domestie leaf as is ac- 
corded the inanufactured product is certainly 
reasonable in the extreme. 

It does not seem wise to concede too much 
to the filler interest. Florida, So Ga, Texas 
and the Ohio valley are producing fillers of 
admirable quality, besides the leaf grown in 
the older sections of New England, N Y and 
Pa. Our American growers ought not to con- 
cede too much to importers and manufacturers 
of Cuban leaf, the more so as the war in that 
country is liable to be indefinitely continued, 
in which event the 35c rate on fillers would 
eventually stimulate the industry in Mexico 
and other new sections, thus developing new 
competitors instead of promoting our Améri- 
can cigar leaf industry. 


The New Tobacco Schedule. 








The Tobacco Boom in Florida. 


The Cuban Tobacco Growers’ Company in 
Polk county, Florida, made their first crop of 
eigar leaf in 1896. It cured out about 1000 Ibs 
of choice leaf per acre. It was Havana leaf 
grown from the choicest strains of Vuelta 
Abajo seed, the work of culture and curing 
being done by Cubans according to Cuban 
methods. Late last month this whole crop 
(some 92,000 lbs grown on 90 acres) was sold 
for $1.50 per lb through in the bale, a_ total 
of $138,000 or $1533 per acre. The buyer’s 
identity is unknown, as he made the purchase 
on speculation and expects to double his 
mouey by selling the crop as the finest possible 
quality of imported Havana wrappers and 
fillers. Certainly nothing could be finer in 
quality than this magnificent crop. 

C. H. Coleman of Dade City, Florida, 
raised only a small patch last year, but took 
remarkable care of it and the choicest selec- 
tions of his crop sold at $4 per lb. The Tam- 
pa and Havana Cigar Co is putting out 40 
acres of tobacco at West Tampa. Considera- 
ble will be grown at St Petersburg, 50 acres 
at Floral City, a bigincrease in Polk county’s 
area and throughout middle and southern 
Florida land owners and farmers who possess 
any enterprise are going into tobacco cuiture. 

Tampa manufacturers of cigars have hereto- 
fore imported their supplies of leaf mainly 
from Havana, at the filler duty of 35¢ per Ib. 
They were prejudiced against Florida grown 
leaf. Now the Spanish manufacturers in 
Tampa have joined with the tobacco dealers 
of Havana in sending a committee to ask Gen 
Weyler to remove the edict against the export- 
ation of leaf from Cuba, on the ground that 
its continuance will encourage Florida to 
grow its own tobacco, so that even if Spain 
Wins in the island, the American market for 
Cuban leaf will have been more than half lost. 
This is the strongest possible 1ndorsement of 
the quality of Florida grown Havana tobac- 
co. Some cigar manufacturers at Tampa pri- 
vately admit the possibility of Florida export- 


ing tobacco to Havana should the war con- 
tinue. 

In middle and northern Florida about 2500 
acres of cigar leaf grown last year was sold 


before election at 30 to 70c per lb through, 
Selections higher. These crops have since 
been carefully sweated and are being sold to 
inanufacturers at double and treble these 
prices. The Sumatran seedleaf grown in 
Fiorida in ’96, the third generation from the 
imported seed, is remarkable tobacco. The 





finest selections unite the texture, grain and 


TOBACCO---HOPS 


aroma of Havana wrappers with the lightness 
in weight, thinness and light colours so popu- 
lar in Sumatran wrappers. 

I am satisfied that there is to be a large de- 
velopment in tobacco culture in Florida, that 
must be taken into account by planters in 
New England, New York, Pa, O and Wis. 


The subject is treated in much detail in my 
new book: Tobacco Leaf, its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing and Manufacture.—/ Herbert 
Myrick. 
Tobacco Notes. 
A bill has been introduced in congress by 


Representative Clardy of Ky, asking for such 
an investigation as will elicit all the facts in 
reference to the restrictions put upor the sale 


of American tobacco in foreign countries un- 
der what is knuwn as Regie contracts and 
otherwise; the object is to secure the open 


and unrestricted European markets for Amer- 
ican tobacco. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Mar 31 Apr 2 Apri 
N Y state crop '96, choice, M@ll% M@Iil4, N@I1L4 
“ “ “ * prime, 9@1034 Y9@l04, 4@1034 
o “«  « “low tomed, 6@84,  6@84, 6@84 
as > olds, 3:a6 3@6 3@6 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
- « © prime, 9Z@ll 9¥4all 93@11 
“ * low to ined, 7@9 7@9 7@9 
se olds, 3a@6 3@6 3@b6 
German, etc, "96 crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and i:n- 


ports (fureign) of hops at New York 


as follows: 


coli pare 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl Jast 

Mar 30 year "96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts b’l’s, 259 3,067 85,659 128,633 
Exports to Europe, 450 1,364 46,962 66,144 
Imp’ts from Europe, 43 90 5,709 4,496 


New York, April 6—There is very little 
business in hops and the market continues 
extremely quiet. The scareity of choice 
grades is about the only factor which sus- 
tains prices, and with this scarcity as an es- 
tablished fact there is still much feeling of 
weakness. A small movement is reported in 
delivery on old contracts, but this does not 
materially affect the market and new trades 
are very limited. Buyers appear indifferent 
to the condition of the market, even refus- 
ing in some cases to look at stock or samples. 
The country markets are quiet and where 
stock remains in first hands it is firmly held. 


From early reports it seems probable that 
the acreage under hops will be further re- 
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duced this season. American Agriculturist 
would be pleased to hear from growers as to 
their plans for the season in hop matters. 


A Decided Victory for Milk Producers. 


The efficiency of the methods adopted by 
the New England milk producers’ union are 
again demonstrated by its success the present 
spring. It will be remembered that this oncé 
powerful organization was almost dead when 
our Eastern Edition American Agriculturist 
undertook the work of resurrection in Decem- 
ber last, with such success that within four 
weeks nearly 100 local section were organized, 
including more than half the producers of 
milk for the Boston and nearby markets. The 
work has gone on until the union now has 
nearly 3500 members. It has succeeded in ob- 
taining from the wholesalers a contract for 
milk delivered at the depot in Boston at the 
same price as last year—33c per 8}-qt can from 
April to October. This is 2c per can more 
than would have been paid but for the 
strength of the farmers’ union, which thus 
puts $100,000 into its members’ . pockets, dur- 
ing the coming summer. The net price on the 
farm is from 6 to 12c per can less than the 
city price, according to distance from market, 
freight and commission. 

The farmers wanted contractors to carry and 
pay full price for half the surplus milk—that 
is, for half of what remained over and above 
their regular sales. The contractors offered 
to carry surplus to the amount of 5 % of their 
sales, also to reduce the price of butter to 
farmers, to supply skimmilk to farmers at 
cost and more important than all, the whole- 
salers contracted not to extend their milk 
carrying routes by either rail or wagon. 
These favorable terms, obtained by the farm- 
ers’ union, were accepted. 

It is the first time in the history of the milk 
industry in the east that such concessions 
have been obtained from the dealers. There 
is an apparent desire on the part of both pro- 
ducers and dealers to work together to keep 
the surplus off the market and to maintain a 
healthy condition in the milk trade. All 
this has been secured at an expense of only 
$1 to each member.of the union, but it is the 
result of close organization, hard work, the 
prompt backing up of the union’s officers by 
each member and eflicient management on the 
part of the officers. 
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Six Million Bushels Onions were imported 

into the U K last year valued at about $3,- 
400,000. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








THITE LEAD is like a 





BEYMER-BAUMAN Het 
ittsburgh. ’ 
pamenerooe == great many other articles 
urgh. 
ANCHOR a 
soxsram Smt | Offered for sale ; some good, some 
ATLANTIC e . 
snancer bad. (See list of the brands which 
BROOKLYN Mow Yeek, ; : 
JEWEIT are genuine, or good.) They are 
ULSTER 
bi] 
UNION made by the *‘old Dutch pro- 
SOUTHERN } coicago. 
— cess of slow corrosion. Avoid 
COLLIER } 
Se bs wi | getting the other sort by mak- 
SOUTHERN J ° ~~ 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO Ing sure of the brand. 
*hiladelphia. 
MORLEY - ae mld ons — 
same ST BREE out sired shade i realy obtained. ‘Pamphlet giving 
CONN, aleo cand showing pictures of vwsive hensen of diliwent designe pelsted ta 
KENTUCKY —_ various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 
+ National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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who wants 
MAKER #°5:": 
the best 


butter—make it cheapest 


—gets the best price for 
it, should use a... 


““CHAMPION.” 


Our free book on “Milk” 
willinterest every milk 
raiser. HAMPION 
WER ESSL EERO: 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 








TAIL ASK $2.00 TO $5.00. 

re 15 inch, 40 Ri Bell complete 

; — with hangings, $1.00; 17 in,, 50 Ib. 

Bell, $1.25; 19 in.,75 b Bell, $1.95; 

21 in., 100 Ib. Bell, $2. 50. as Bells 
» made of best_crysta. 5 

: BES' BELL MADE. Sent,to 


an t of prite. 
We are headquarters for everything in 


FARM BELLS AT $31.22 10 2:82 





‘arm, School- 
F d Chureh Bells, also everything in 
caltaralimpéments,eols and Hardware SaTALOGUE 

FREE. ND e ress, 
» EBUCK & CO., (Inc.) CHICAGO, TLL. 
a Van 5 & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


2 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
BOOK FREE. breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 00 per 100. 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 
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Improving School Yards. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT SABIN, IOWA. 


The surroundings of a typical Iowa _ school- 
house are not, as a rule, attractive. The 
hvuuse is in the midst of a barren, desolate 
spot, without any attempt to beautify it or 
make it attractive. Occasionally some thrifty 
community will see that the lot is fenced, 
trees planted, walks laid out and buildings 
painted, but this is not the general rule. The 
law explicitly commands that the school 
board set out and protect twelve or more trees, 
and it is the duty of the county superintend- 
ent to report each year the number of trees set 
out and their condition. In many parts of 
the state, however, this law is a dead letter. 
It ought not to be so, for if it were observed 
school grounds would be well shaded in a 
few years and the value of school property 
increase. 

Observance of Arbor day has done 
improve the grounds, but here again a 
public opinion prevents the good anticipated 
by the founders. Teachers complain, and 
justly, that in many cases directors will not 
aid them and often refuse to allow them the 
necessary time for exercises. More often, 
trees are uHowed to die during the summer 
vacation, or are destroyed before the fall 
term begins. The law contemplates one acre 
suitable tora schoolhouse lot. This gives 
ample room for buildings, playgrounds, plants 
and shrubs. No more healthful influence 
can be thrown around the school than the 
habit on the part of the children of caring for 
things which they have planted. <A few roses 
growing in acoruer, a flower bed on each 
side of the front walk, a cluster of shrubs 
near the fence, would cost but a trifle and 
the school ground would soon become attrac- 
tive to the children and they would view their 
school with pleasure and not with dread. 
The lawn should be seeded to tame grass and 
trees of different varieties planted and cared 
for. I look forward to the time when in our 
common schools it will be a part of the regu- 
lar course to teach the children the kinds of 
trees which flourish best in that section, 
which are best for timber, which for shade 
and which for fuel. Specimens will be found 
on the school grounds and referred to for pur- 
pose of illustration. In the same connection. 
the children will be taught to plant and care 
for trees and in each child an honest respect 
will grow up for a thrifty growing tree. 

An ideal schoolhouse and grounds can be 
easily pictured. The best form for a lot is 
180 ft front by 240 deep, the land dry and 
well drained; have it covered with tame 
grass, such as is found on the lawns at home. 
Trees should not be too near the fence and 
not so placed as to be in the way of children 
when at play. Hard walks must be provided. 
In the front yard the pupils should be en- 
couraged to plant and care for flowers. Time 
spent in their cultivation would not be 
thrown away, by any means. 


NEW YORK. 


much to 
low 


From the Legislature. 


The Miles bob veal bill failed by five 
votes to pass the assembly last week. Strong 
opposition to the bill prohibiting the use 
of stone containing more than 20 % lime 
in making roads has developed and it is 
practically dead. The argument against the 
bill is that limestone after being crushed 
fills the air with particles of dust which 
injure goods in _ stores and destroy’ the 
finish on vehicles. The bill was drawn, it 
has transpired, in the interest of certain 
quarries. 

The assembly public health committee heard 
arguments on the Hanna tuberculosis bill last 
week. Dr Lewis, president of the state board 
of health, Dr Balch, ex-secretary of the board, 
and the present secretary, Dr Smelzer, oppos- 
ed the transfer of the work of inspection to 
the department of agriculture. The argument 
gewemet was that the board had successfully 

andjed the work in the past and its future 
work would bein an advanced line on ac- 
count of the knowledge acquired by years of 
practical work. The veterinarians who favor- 
ed the change said the inspection as carried 
on by the board was never satisfactory to cat- 
tle owners. Extravagant appropriations were 
made in the past and lavishly expended with- 
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out any 1eal benefit to the state. The inspec- 
tors employed by the board have been mcom- 
petent ones and the work should be_ transfer- 
red to a department that has the interests of 
the farmers at heart. [t could be done more 
economically and better there. 

Another important hearing was that of the 
assembly agricuitural committee on the Fuller 
vinegar bill. The object of the billis to do 
away with the present standard by allowing 
the farmers of the state tu sell vinegar 
manufactured by themselves regardless of the 
per cent of acetic acid or apple solids. A 
large number of farmers and vinegar manu- 
facturers were present. The arguments 
against the bill were to the effect that through 
the present law the quality of New York vin- 
egar has been improved beyond all expecta- 
tion and it has made a name for itselfin the 
markets of the world. The passage of such a 
bill as Mr Fuller’s would destroy by competi- 
tion the profits of the business and eventn- 
ally end in the closing of the mils, and this 
would mean a loss to the farmers who each 
year dispose of their apples to the manufac- 
turers. The supporters of the bill argued that 
there are mills in only a few localities and 
the majority of farmers are compelled to al- 
low their apples to rot on the ground for want 
of a market. These apples could be convert- 
ed into vinegar and sold, if this bill became 
a law, and the apple crop would not be a total 
loss. Under the present law farmers are afraid 
to sell homemade vinegar, as they are unable 
to teli whether or not it comes up to the 
standard. 


Tioga Co, April 6—Rye has 
come through in extra fine condition and 
promises a good crop. Ground well seeded to 
clover last year is promising, while thin land 
with a poor catch has been much damaged. 
The acreage of potatoes will be less than the 
two seasons past. The acreage of tobacco 
will be somewhat increased. J.S. Giles has 
had three carloads of Michigan ashes this 
spring. Van Ness Sherwood has taken a 
farm a few miles north of Owego and will 
move there. 

Cattaraugus Co C—At Allegany, stock win- 
tered well and feed is plenty. Sowing will 
begin soon. Many farmers will put into 
practice the ideas brought out in the institute 
at Olean March 11-12. Many hogs died during 
the winter.——At Hinsdale, the sugur season 
has been excellent and the output is very 
large and of first quality. Those who held 
hay are disappointed, as they can now get but 
$4 at barns. Grain, butter and eggs are low. 
Farmers would welcome a creamery here. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, April 7— Many 
farms are changing tenants. John C. Brand, 
who has been working John Van Vechten’s 
farm, has moved back to the Carey farm. 
Richard Chambers of Carlisle will work 
H. W. Ottman’s farm this year. Farm help 
is plentiful and wages range from $10 to 
20 per month. Hiram L. Montague has given 
up farming and moved in town. William 
Lathers, a popular hotel keeper and farmer, 
has leased a botel in Johnstown and will 
move there soon. William Potter of Johns- 
town has been buying cows 1n this section, 
paying 25 to 35 each. Philetus Brewster has 
moved from his father’s farm at Sloansville 
to the Mathews farm near Jolinstown. Charles 
Petteys is in poor health and will probably 
have to give up farming. 

Herkimer Co 6—At Mohawk, milch cows 
scarce and high, good ones $30 to 40 each. 
Andrew Myers has sold his stock and will 
move to Paterson, NJ. Many farms have 
been sold on mortgage foreclosures. If farm- 
ers would get out of old ruts and be up to 
date there would be fewer such sales.——At 
Frankfort, streams are lower than usual and 
no damage has been done. Considerable sug- 
ar has been made. Farmers have a chance 
to earn alittle on the canal. The home of 
John Bouck was burned recently. 


North Creek, Warren Co, April 6—Farmers 
are busy sugaring. A new cheese factory will 
be built this spring by William Baker. Last 
fall he built the first silo in this place. Wil- 
lit Randall of Sunnyside farm has the only 
incubator in town. More corn fodder is being 
raised than formerly, but the staple crops are 
hay, buckwheat and potatoes. Little fruit is 
grown except apples. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, April 7—Maple 
sap has been running well. Hay will be used 
up close, but it will not go over $10 per ton. 
Feed cheap, but local dealers have raised 

rices of bran and cornmeal. H.R. Courser 
1as made butter all winter. Receipts of milk 
increasing. There has never been so much 
interest in improving stock, particularly 
cows. Silos are becoming more common, 


Apalachin, 





farmers ae them for the first time being very 
much ee. More will be built this sea- 
son. R. T. Wheelock leads: in production of 
butter per cow, coming very near the 300-]b 
mark. Cash receipts per cow from factory 
for the year 50 each. This comes from ( 
feed and high test. 

Peru, Clinton Co, April 7—Robert P. 
died March 27, after an illness of several 
months. He will be greatly missed, having 
been an extensive dealer.in farm produce for 
many years. The gristmills owned by the N. 
Lapham company and the storeof C. E 
Church were destroyed by fire March 28. Only 
seven of the 14 towns in this county voted for 
license. 

Romulus, April 6—Wheat is 
looking well considering the winter, but the 
hardest time is yet tocome. The large vine- 
yards are nearly trimmed. It has heen a fine 
winter for the work. A farmers’ institute 
was held at Romulus March 26 and was very 
interesting. The attendance was good con- 
sidering the roads. Many changes in farm 
tenants have been made. Farm produce low. 


good 


Moon 


Seneca Co, 


Saratoga Co o—At Stillwater, several farms 
sold under mortgage foreclosure have 
bid in by mortgagees at their own figures. 
The Henry Chase farm of over 260 acres was 
bought for atrifle over $5500. Mrs George 
Ford will return from Michigan to occupy her 
farm. Mr Westfall has moved to the Baldwin 
farm bought by him last fall. Plowing has 
begun.——At Clifton Park, winter grain on 
heavy land is better than was expected. On 
sandy soil high winds have uncovered 
New seeding promises well. The peach 
look is good. New milch cows bring 32 to 38. 
Few sheep are offered. Price 4 per head. No 
demand for light horses. A four-year-old 
weighing 1450 lbs sold recently for 125; nota 
high price, but it paid better than raising 900- 
lb horses for 40. 


been 


TOOTS 


Out- 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bellefonte, Center Co, April 7—Spring plow- 
ing has begun in some localities. The pros- 
pects are for a largely increased acreage 
of oats, barley and corn throughout central 
Pennsylvania, while there will be a reduction 
in the acreage of potatoes owing to the very 
large crop of last year. The outlook for a good 
grain crop is excellent. The winter was unu- 
sually favorable to the growing grain, being 
not too cold, and there was just enough snow 
for protection. ‘he acreage planted last fail 
is about the average and the crop promises to 
be one of the best raised for theepast 10 years. 
Fruit trees are budding and also promise a 
good crop. Farm labor is plenty and wages 
are low. There have been many changes on 
farms throughout the entire county,some quit- 
ting agriculture for other pursuits and others 
simply changing tarms. 

Sabinsville, Tioga Co, April 7—Spring work 
is two weeks in advance of most seasons. Sug- 
ar season was short, as most people tapped too 
late for fine quality sap. New seeding was 
damaged by frost. Stock wintered well. Sev- 
eral farms have been sold at $20 to 30 per acre. 
Hay 6 to 8, oats 18c, buckwheat 30c, butter 
1l3c, eggs 8c, hogs 3c, veal 3c. A _ large acre- 
age of oats, buckwheat, tobacco and corn and 
a smaller acreage of potatoes will be grown 
this year. Cows bring a fair price. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, April 6—Winter 
apples sell at 25c per bu, potatoes are plenty at 
20c and hay brings $14 delivered. Farmers 
have begun plowing. Roads are nicely set- 
tled. Charles Graham, an up-to-date farmer, 
is raising some fine strains of chicks. He has 
one pen of Barred Plymouth Kock _pullets. 
The cockerei heading this pen is from Haw- 
kins; weight 12 lbs. A pen of S C Brown 
Leghorns contains seven pullets and cockerel, 
the letter from C. E. Howell, Elmira. The 
pullets score from 92 to 94 and contain the 
second prize pullet from the Wilkesbarre 
show, the second and the third prize pullets 
from Scranton. A pen of S C Black Minor- 
cas contains the first prize pullet from Ackley, 
Ia, with a score of 96.2. It is mated with a 
cockerel that scores 93.2. About ayear ago many 
citizens were interested in a canning factory, 
but the enterprise failed. We have the soil 
and climate for growing sugar beets, and 


Hog Sold 
At Good Price. 


A New York state reader says, “I advertised and sold at 
a good price a hog, through the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of The Agricultnrist.” 























farmers would gladly turn their attention to 
the crop if a factory was started. There have 
been many changes in farm tenants. About 
the usual acreage of oats will be sown, but 
fewer potatoes. 


The Hamilton Road Law—This measure 
now before the Jegislature provides for a con- 


tinuing body not subject to frequent and radi- 
cal ehange, and consequently in a position to 


carry out projects looking toward any com- 
plete and effective system they may devise. 
The proposed law levies a tax of $1 upon 


every male taxable, and does so onthe ground 
that every citizen is benefited by good roads 
pach year to at least that extent. The road 


masters will personally oversee the working 
out of the tax by the citizens of the district. 
Under the present system roads are liable to 


be neglected at seasons of the year when they 
most need attention. The new law proposes 
to district the townships into sections not 
exceeding over 20 miles of road to each sec- 
tion and place on that strip a good, common 
day laborer who is to keep the road in re- 
pair, supervise the labor that reports to him 
and see that everything is done in accordance 
with the directions received from the board of 
supervisors. The lawis generally indorsed by 
farmers’ institutes, and it is believed will 
meet the sense of what is needed in the way 
of road legislation at this time. Ont of 108 
granges-asked théir views regarding the bill, 
101 answered in its favor. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hammonton, Atlantic Co a—Recent cold 
weather has done much damage to newly set 
strawberry plants. Some of the peach buds 
are reported killed. Farmers are very slow 
in taking hold of the berry crop, as during 
the last two years no money was made. 
Grapes are being looked after. Few potatoes 
are grown here and those are mostly sweets. 
There is some corn, no grain or hay, few hogs 
and cattle and no sheep. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, March 31—In 
this section there will probably be an increase 
in dairy stock, corn, pork, poultry and toma- 
toes, and a less acreage of potatoes will be 
planted. The good prices realized for hay 
will cause an endeavor to market more hay by 
substituting fodder crops for use on the farm. 
F. Trout is starting a duck farm. Few peach 
trees will be set this spring. So far the spring 
has been favorable for wheat and grass and 
both are looking well. More calves than usu- 
al will be raised and more pains taken to im- 
prove the stock. The Poland-China is the 
coming hog. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, 
have started plowing in earnest and some 
have already sown oats. More attention will 
be given to sowing a mixture of peas and oats 
than usual. They are allowed to ripen, and 
are then ground together for winter feeding. 
Milk shipped to Philadelphia is netting farm- 
ers 3c per qt. Hay is bringing $10 per ton at 
the press and 12in Trenton markets. Corn 
20c, oats 25c, wheat 80c. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, March 51—Farmers 
are hauling out manure and -preparing for 
spring work. Many expected to sell out early 
in the season to try something. else, but they 
tind there is nothing else to do. Winter grain 
is a good stand, promising an abundant yield. 
The large flour and feed mill at Titusville 
was burned recently, causing a loss of $75,000 
with 31,000 insurance. Eggs have fallen to 
18¢ for 20. 


April 7—Farmers 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co Co, April 7—Coe D. 
Smith returned from Florida recently. It is 
said he tried there the experiment of making 
wine from oranges, but the result was 
unsatisfactory. Charles Price shipped all his 
violets the past winter to Frank Millang of 
New York, sometimes realizing but a trifle. 
During those times the journals devoted to 
such business gave quotations aimost nine 
times as great. Still Mr Price declares violet 
raising a lucrative employment. 


KENTUCKY. 


Owensboro, Daviess Co oO—There was much 
rain during March. Farmers are behind 
with work. Oats are not all sown. Wheat 
is looking well and the cry that all fruit is 
killed seems to be erroneous. Stock winter- 
ed well. Horses and mules low with little or 
no demand. Cattle and sheep bringing satis- 
factory prices. Hogs have advanced and sup- 
ply seems to be large.. Grass and clover 
growing finely and early pasturage will be 
abundant. <A large acreage of corn will be 











AMONG THE FARMERS 





planted ; potatoes not su large unless drouth 
causes tobacco land to be put to potatoes late. 


VIRGINIA. 





Farmville, Prince Edward Co o—There 
were two hard frosts in the latter part of 
March and it is feared all peaches, pears and 
early cherries are killed. Apples were not far 
enotigh advauced to feel them and wheat was 
not injured. Clover suffered somewhat. 
Farmers have been retarded in their work by 
excessive rains. Tobacco selling very cheap, 
except for fine wrappers. 


Where Farming Pays—Lying between the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghany mountains 
from the Potomac to Staunton and Waynes- 
boro, in Augusta Co 0,1s one of the most fer- 
tile sections of the state. Gen R. F. Lee 
spoke of it as the granary of the cudekauae y- 
The population has always been noted for 
thrift and industry, and unlike lower and 
eastern Virginia, few slaves were ever owned 
in the valley. The negroes are quiet, peaceable 
and good farm hands. The soil, largely lime- 


stone and clay loams, is highly productive. 
Clover and timothy hay, winter wheat, corn 
and oats are the principal crops and fruit 


abounds. Much attention is given to breeding 
and raising tine horses and cattle. Farms are 
well fenced and improved, with substantial 
houses and large barns. Private and _ pnblic 
schools and churches of all denominations are 
convenient. 


OHIO. 





Patrons in Convention—At the annual con- 
vention of Patrons of Industry at Cleve- 
land, resolutions were adopted in favor of 
mutual fire insurance, co-operation. among 
farmers in selling produce and buying sup- 
plies, and recognition by the national gov- 
ernment in appointments in the department 
of agriculture. The officers elected were as 
follows: President, W. S. Donnelly, New 
York; vice-president, J. W. Elsea, Ohio; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George A. Bennett, Ill; 
trustees, P. P. Darland, New York, Edward 
Padder, Lll, J. E. Coon, Ohio. 


Bristolville, Trumbull Co b—Wheat stood 
the winter well. There will be many changes 
in farm tenants this spring. Roads are in 
deplorable condition. Auctions are numer- 
ous, and produce is not bringing good prices. 
Chris Strome has reopened his spoke and ta- 
ble factory, giving employment to many vil- 
lage people for several months in the year. 
Frank Chapman has sold some fine road 
horses at fair prices. A great amount of hay 
is being shipped at $8 perton. Sugaring has 
been in progress for some time. Hogs are in 
good demand and there 1s a liberal supply at 
3.20 to 3.50. Veal calves are bringing remunera- 
tive prices. Charles Marlow has gone into 
the poultry business and will be heard from 
in the markets this season. His brother, H. 

Marlow, is keeping up with the procession 
in seed raising and reports trade better this 
spring than last. Millers are drawing on the 
west for wheat, as little remains in the hands 
of farmers here. 


Madriver, Clark Co O—Much plowing for 
corn has already been done, especially on sod 
ground. Jive stock wintered remarkably 
well. Ata sale recently horses ranged from 
$80 to 110 per head; they were extra heavy 
stock. At the same sale hogs sold in the 
neighborhood of 10c per lb. Wheat seeded in 
the fall is in good condition. Grass had 
a good start when checked by the cold wave 
last month. Mad river and its tributary, Mud- 
dy Run, have. been unusually high and the 
levees gave way in several piaces resulting in 
much damage 


TENNESSEE. 


Olivehill, Hardin Co O—Wheat prospects 
are not good, as plants were injured by the 
dry cold weather in Dec. Stuck wintered 
well. Plenty of corninthe hands of farm- 
ers. "They refuse to seli at present low prices. 
Cattle and hogs have all been shipped. The 
Tennessee river has been very high and did 
much damage to‘farms, and much corn was 
washed away. Farmers have been del: aved in 
seeding oats and clover by excessive rains. 
Last year’s meadows lovking well. 

cuales 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market is without im- 
portant change, the exchange price remain- 
ing 2ic ® qt tothe farmer, although this is not 
fully realized in all instances. The supply is 
more than ample, however, and the average 
surplus price is reported at $1 22 # can of 40 
qts, including the freight ¢ harge of 32c. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
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qt cans for the week ending April 5 were as 


follows: 











Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 750 226 
NY ‘Central, 192 574 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,067 _ 
West Shore, 335 183 
N Y, Sus and West, 171 4 
NY & Putnam. —_ _ 
New Haven & H, — — 
Del, Lack & West, 412 — 
Long Island, 895 — _ 
N J Central, 1,576 os 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 —_ 
Other sources, 3,5 — 
Total receipts, 148,179 2,951 1,037 
Daily av this week, 21,168 421 148 
Daily av last week, 20,999 427 153 


_Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 


lows: ' 

Mar 28 Mar 21 Mar 14 Mar7 Feb 28 Feb 
Hammonds, 38 40 39 39 37 113 
Millwood, 99 96 90 86 92 281 


Kitchawan, 29 27 29 28 33 137 
Croton Lake, 85 87 100 106 112 330 


Yorktown, 261 266 258 247 249 720 
Amawalk, 110 lll 113 112 113 333 
West Somers, 36 40 40 40 off 131 
Baldwin Place, 203 202 204 221 222 666 


Mahopac Falls, 346 342 337 335 337 999 








Mahopac Mines,160 159 157 153 15 476 
Lake Mahopac, 51 55 5 57 60 169 
Crofts, 93 95 98 101 106 338 
Carmel, 80 7 75 62 60 176 
Brewster, 14 15 14 16 10 29 

Total, 1605 1613 1612 1603 1631 4898 


Also 771 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 31 
eases from Baldwin Place. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION. at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the-advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address 01, a8 We Caunot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will prove a 
paying Investmeli. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
gt ATOES—Maule’s or Everitt'’s Thoroughbred. My circular 

compares yields, saves growers $ #1n experimenting, don't 
order a barrel till you see it. rg IE from New York, Penn- 
sylvania or Indiana. Cxurman No. 1, $1.25 per barrel. 35 kinds. 
Write to-day. SMITH’S STOCK AND SEED FARM, Padel- 
fords, N. Y. Mention Paper. 











Dhan af PLANTS. Earliest and largest varieties, $1.50 
WO per thousand. Large orders 20 percent. discount. Also Rasp- 
peery and Blackberry plants. H. L. SQUIRES, Riverhead, Long 
sland. 





Eggs for hatching from strong 
assed for market 
ARD, Westfield, 


j J HITE WYANDOTTES only. 
vigorous . Y Fine layers and unsur 


gouey. 15 eggs, #2; 45 for $5. JAS. A. WOOD 








F INTERESTED in growing celery or other vegetables, send for 
our circular and_price-list of plants. ht guarantee plants. 
Price is right. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y 


aonew GHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns and Black Mi- 
noreas, remarkable laying strains, 26 eggs, $1; guaranteed 
E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 





hatch. 





\ TJ ANTED—Accommodation in refined home; good trout fish- 
ing in vicinity. State of Virginia. WILLS GASON, Sam- 
mons Landing, Mich, 
nie, $1.00 per 15. 
4B. Langshans, 
Bloomington, O. 





B. Rocks. 
Brahmas. Houdans, $1.25. J 


Leghorns, White a4 Brown, 
EELLE, 





pv RE Bred Pekin Duck and Brown Leghorn Eggs, #1 per 20. 
Chinese Geese, $5 pair. CHAS. BENNETT, McDonald's 
Mills, Virginia. 





CINNAMON VINE — Yearling tubers, five 


Pup BEAUTIFUL ; 
iby mail. ALBERT H. BRIGGS, Wayne- 


25¢e,25 for $1, 
port, N. Y. 
TINELAND SWEET POTATOES for seed, select, $1.50 per 
%bu. bbl. Cash with order. F. 8. NEWCOMB, Vineland, 
N.J 








Ese from thoroughbre d White Legherns that have been bred 
4 for egg production, 13 for $1.00. C. A. HALL, Oak Hill, N Y. 





V INELESS SWEET POTATOES — Five dollars barrel. Cata- 
logue free. FEIDLER’S SEED STORE, Terre Haute, Ind, 





Plymouth Rocks, Brahmas, Brown Leghorns, 


© EGGS, #1.00. 
WYATT & PEARCE, Clyde, Ohio. 


© Black Minorcas. 





XTRONG “Rooted S Strawberry Plants, $1.50 per thousand. Cata- 
i logue.free. CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. 





- EN JERSEY COWS for Sale, at prices to suit the tfines. MRS. 


SAVAGE, L. BOX 373, Seneca Falls, New York. 





] E LAVAT. SEPARATOR for sale or exchange, churn, ete. 
GEO. PROSSER, Yaphank, Long Island. 
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BUSINESS HEALTH APPARENT. 
TUESDAY EVENING, April 6, 1897. 

Failures in the U S during the first three 
months of this year, according to Dun’s Re- 
view, were smaller in number than a year ago, 
and less in aggregate liabilities by nine mil- 
lion dollars. ‘This points to the unquestioned 
improvement in the business health of the 
country. Moderate activity prevails in indus- 
triai and mercantile circles, although ail 
classes would welcome a_ settlement of the 
tariff question. Following a general investi- 
gation of the subject Bradstreet’s estimates 
that at leading centers something like 100,000 
more men are at work than last fall, the in- 
creases being largely among employees of 
manufacturers of woolen goods, clothing, 
shoes, wachinery, agricultural implements, 
iron, etc. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


bicycles, carriages, 


PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
-—Corn— -—Oats—, 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, } 2455 291, 1914, 
New York, e > 10° a 08 ot 2504 
Boston, - mY 39 251, — 
Toledo, ‘ TAY 30 . -201%4 
St Louis, 92 615 21%, .2654 
Minneapolis, , 
S$ Francisco, . 
London, of 763 3434 =.408,, 

*p Cental. Other prices P bu. 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week 
38,612,000 39,023,000 
25,318,000 25,152,000 
13,616,000 13,796,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 6934 2435 17% 
July, 6934 2514 18 

At Chicago, the wheat market has been a 
disappointment . to those interested in a 
maintenance of values, with prices inclined 
to sag slightly, although accompanied by 
frequent encouraging reactions. A _ feature 
worthy of notice is the hesitancy of the bears 
to sell short during these times when genuine 
support seems to be Jacking. The selling 
in the speculative market has been very 
largely for account of tired ‘‘longs’’ who 
previously bought for an advance and decided 
to throw overboard their holdings. While it 
is generally agreed that winter wheat is great- 
ly damaged in portions of the south and 
southwest, the trade bas become accustomed 
to this and it has less influence. In the 
northwest, where everything pointed to a 
late spring, the weather has been more propi- 
tious for an early seeding instead of a late 
one. Receipts of old spring wheat at north- 
western points are liberal, due partly to a de- 
sire to move stocks before the annual visit of 
the tax assessor. The flour trade is quiet but 
liberal in the aggregate. 

In corn, general apathy prevails, yet prices 
are measurably firm. The demand for cash 
lots 1s good on both home and toreign ac- 
count, exports keeping up well and cables 
showing more or less strength. The visible 
supply approximates 25,000,000 bu against 16 
millions a year ago, and of the amount first 
named Chicago holds about 12 millions, much 
of which will move out as soon as lake navi- 
gation opens, now within a short time. Tak- 
ing May delivery as a basis, the market re- 
mains close to 25c P bu with No2in store a 
shade discount and low grades quotable down 
to 29c. 

Oats have exhibited a little more character 
and while gains are almost imperceptible, the 
market seems to have some bottom around 
1l7c for No 2 cash or May delivery. Exports 
moderate and market lacking particular fea- 
ture. Choice white oats salable by sample up 
to 21@21kc. 

Barley offerings remain smail, and the mar- 
ket is substantially steady, although maltsters 
complain there is little activity in their busi- 
ness. Low grades of feed barley quotable at 
22@25c P bu, with common to fine malting 
26@33c, fancy a shade premium. 

Timothy seed is in moderate demand on 
shipping account, yet offerings are ample, in- 
cluding more or iess country seed which has 
been carried through the winter Transac- 
tions are on the basis of $2 65@2 70 ® ctl for 
priwe. Clover quiet with contract grade 
8@8 25 P ctl, Hungarian 55@65c, ordinary 
millet 55@70c, German millet 65@80c, mus- 
tard 30@50c, buckwheat 50@75c. 

At New York, the grain market has averag- 
ed dull ‘with exporters rather indifferent and 
foreign advices lacking character. The oats 
market has shown relatively more life than 
corn, with an increased movement, although 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES NOW 
--Wheat— 


*.9114*1.3 


One vear ago 
60,349,000 
16,982,000 

9,034,000 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices remain low around 224@23c for No 2 in 
store and 244@25c for No 2 white. Corn quiet 
on the basis of 30@304c for No 2 in store, rye 
dull and weak at 39@40c for state in carlots 
on track. Barley neglected,while grass seeds 
are in rather better request. Poor to choice 
clover 6}@9c P 1b in a wholesale way, timothy 
3@4c. 

At Toledo, wheat has ruled quiet, firm and 
weak by turns, speculative interest at a mini- 
mum, moderate cash demand on milling and 
shipping account. The situation lacks new 
feature, operators watching the crop prospects 
and the foreign movement more than anything 
else. No 2 winter wheat is quotable around 
88@90c # bu, No 3 82@83c. Corn dull and about 
steady with No 2 24@24hc, oats quiet at 174$@ 
18¢c, rye dull at 35@36c.. Interest in clover not 
pronounced, although some inquiry for Octo- 
ber delivery which is quotable around $4 50 
P bu. Prime cash seed 4 85@4 90; under 
grades by sample 4 25@4 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Cattle— —Hogs—. —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
50 $450 $4 20 $400 $475 $400 
465 440 440 525 415 
Buffalo, 460 435 410 500 415 
Kansas City, 42% 395 375 440 365 
Pittsburg, 515 450 425 410 500 420 

At Chicago, cattle are in about the recent 
demand, the marketin the main averaging 
steady to firm, especially so far as the better 
zyrades are concerned. Quality shows a wide 
divergence and few steers appear which will 
command top quotations. Transactions 
largely at $5 down to 4 25, although some- 
thing especially nice is salable above the out- 
side point. Prices have scored a_ substantial 
advance during the past six weeks and buy- 
ers are inclined to secure concessions. The 
demand is broad, however, including both 
home and export trade, dressed beef operators 
taking their usual quota. 

The recent slight advance in hogs, which 
put the market above 4c, is being fairly well 
maintuined. Packers are disposed to buy as 
cheaply as possible and demur at present 
rates, yet the relatively small character of the 
supply favors salesmen. Mixed and heavy 
hogs are selling largely at $4@4 20, especially 
if suitable for shipment, while ordinary 
heavy packing weights hold close to 4c, and 
rough lots all the way down to 3 50@3 75. The 
market is without particularly new feature. 
Prices are 15@25c higher than a year ago, but 
$1 under the market of two years ago. 

Sheep have been coming forward more free- 
ly, but underan excellent demand activity 
prevails, with desirable lots steady to firm. 
Western sheep are selling largely at $4@4 50, 
some prime heavy shorn wethers up to 4 60@ 
4 70, lambs and yearlings 4 50@5 50. 


At New York, cattle active and firm when 
choice, the market lacking new feature, al- 
though export demand a little less than usual. 
Common to good native steers $4 25@5, fancy 
ata premium. Recent sales include light and 
medium weight Pa beeves at 4 20@4 70, Va 
4 30@4 85, Ky 4 50@4 60. Oxen and stags are 
quotable at 3@4, bulls 2 75@3 50, poor to 
choice cows 2@3 75. Veal calves pientiful and 
15@25c lower when common in quality. Or- 
dinary to prime 4@6 P 100 lbs. Hogs quiet at 
the recent advance with good heavy and light 
quotable at 4 15@4 50, country dressed 4 50@ 
6 50. Sheep less active, yet a fair clearance of 
desirable offerings. Ordinary to prime 4@5, 
with fancy up to and good to choice 
lambs 5 50@6 50; shorn sheep and lambs at 
the usual discount. Country dressed spring 
lambs 2 50@6 P carcass. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in generally 
mand, the market ruling active 
Monday of this week when 30 cars 
Quotations are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #5 00@5 25 Com to good fat bulls,#2 00@S 60 
Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 S0@4 75 1 fat cows, 2 00@3 60 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 GO@+4 : 3 rs, “a to 110" lbs, 2 25@4 35 
Common, 700) to 900 Ibs, % 2: Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 00 
Com to good fat oxen, Veal calves, 5 00@6 00 

Hogs in about the recent demand, the 3 
double decks rezeived Monday selling at 
steady figures. Prime medium $4 20@4 25, 
heavy yorkers 4 15@4 20, light do 4 10@4 15, 
pigs 4@4 10, heavy droves 4 15@4 25. Sheep 
market strong, with all classes of buyers rep- 
resented, the 17 cars received Monday includ- 
ing a good many shorn. Clipped sheep quotable 
at 4 25@4 50, clipped lainbs 4 50@5 50. Good 
western wool sheep 4 50@4 90, prime natives 
4 60@5, choice lambs 5 50@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opening rather 
slow and a shade lower Monday of this week, 
when 150 cars were on sale. Transactions on 
the basis of $465@5 35 for good to fancy steers; 


Chicago, P 100 ths, 
New York, 


5 25 


good de- 
and firm 
arrived. 


weights 4 25@4 175, feeders 3 80 
@4 10, light stockers 3 25@3 75, fat cows 
3 25@3 75, heifers 3 40@4 50, milch cows 35@ 
60 ® head for choice to fancy and 20@30 for 
common to fair. Veal calves 4 50@5 25 P 100 
lbs. Hogs in fair demand, Monday’s supply 
being 100 cars. Sales largely at 4 20@4 25 for 
medium yorkers and heavy droves. Sheep 
fairly active, although all of Mond: iy’S early 
firmness (when 60'double decks appeared) was 
not maintained. Prime wool lambs $6@6 25 
P 100 lbs, fair to good 5 50@5 75, culls and 
common 4 50@5 25. Wool sheep stronger; 
mixed 4 75@5, choice wethers 5@5 15. 


medium 


THE DAIRY SIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, demand is fairly active, but 
dealers are cautious in their transactions and 
there is much of uncertainty in the market; 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 22c #P ib, western firsts 20$@ 
214c, seconds 18@19c, N Y cmy 214@22c, N Y 
dairy balf tubs fey 20}@21c, firsts 19@20c, west- 
ern factory extras 13@13}c. 

New York State—At Albany, active and firm 
under limited supply. Good toch cmy tubs 
19@20c P tt, prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19c.— 
At Syracuse, prices firm, demand good. Good 
to ch emy tubs 18@20c, prints 20@23c, dairy 
15@18c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 18@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, desirable 
table grades tirm. Elgin and other separator 
cmy extra 22c P th, firsts 2lc, seconds 18@20c, 
imt cmy 16@17c, firsts 14@1l5c, ladle packed 
14c.—At Pittsburg, extra cmy 22@23c, dairy 
13@14c, country 12@13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active at steady 
prices. Chcmy tubs 24c P th, prints 25c, dairy 
15@18ce.—At Cleveland, fairly active, prices 
uncertain. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22s, dairy 
12@18c. 

At Boston, demand is moderate, buyers 
only taking goods for immediate use and hold- 
ers are no more than firm. Quotations for 
round lots as follows: Vtand N H fey emy 
assorted sizes 22@224c, western fresh tubs as- 
sorted 214@22c, northern firsts 19@21c, west- 
ern firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@18c, extra Vt 
dairy 20c, firsts 15@17c, western imt cmy 
18@19c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

While an advance 
the butter market 


has been’ scored in 
owing to tem porary 
shortage of milk and decreased output of the 
product, incident to the bad condition of 
country roads, there is an undertone of weak- 
ness. An advance at this season is unnatural 
and it is only a question of a few days of dry 
weather when the market will be restored to 
its normal condition. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, general quietude prevails in 
the market and prices remain as formerly 
quoted. New cheese is arriving in small 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Slight Cold if neglected often attacks the 
lungs. ‘‘Brown’s bronchial troches’’ give 
immediate and effectual relief. 


The Alliance Carriage Co are exceedingly 
accommodating and determined to please 
everybody who wishes to buy a vehicle or 
harness of any kind. Any vehicle or set of 
harness may be selected and purchased by 
catalog direct from the factory us safely and 
very much more cheaply than from local 
dealers. Their 1897 catalog shows over 200 
illustrations of beautiful goods, and every 
one of our readers who intend buying a _ sur- 
rey, buggy, phaeton, cart, harness or saddle 
this year, should send and get this free cata- 
log. The oftice address is 222 East Court 
street, Cincinnati, O. 


One of the Largest Retail Grocers in New 
Haven, H. M. Tower, writes as follows, to 
Morse Brothers, Canton, Mass: On Feb 
15, 1897, there was sold direct to fam- 
lies from our store 436 boxes of Sun 
paste stove polish under the following guar- 
antee, namely, that if Sun paste was not as 
good or better than any paste polish that they 
had ever used, we would give them their 
money back for the partly used box. Now 
remember this, out of those 436 boxes there 
was not one returned. On the conutiary, sev- 
eral ladies have voluntarily told me that it 
was the very best that they have ever used. 
In thirty days we have sold this paste to 
more than 600 different housekeepers, and in 
no instance have we had a customer refuse 
to take it the second time; these are facts 
that a good housekeeper should remember 
Signed, H. M. Tower, Grocer, 379 Congress 
avenue, New Haven 












quantities and sells slowly. New cheese: N 
Y full cream, large ch 10}@10}c ® lb, good to 
prime 10@10ic, part skims, good to prime 7@ 
8c, full skims 24@3c. Old cheese: N Y full 
cream large fey Sept colored 124¢c P 1b, fey 
white 12}c, late made white and colored 117@ 
12c, good 11}@1lic, common to fair 9@11c, 
small fey Sept colored 12sec, fey white 12@12}c, 
good to choice 114@11fc,common to fair 9@11c. 

New York State—At Albany, firmer, sup- 
plies light, choice grades scarce. Full cream 
cheddars 114@124c P jib, flats 11@12c, skims 4 


@6e, imt Swiss 15@154c.—At Syracuse, full 

cream cheddars 10@1I1c, flats 93@10c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 

steady under moderate demand. N Y full 


cream small fey 11{@12c P tb, fair to good 11 


@1l1khc, large fcy 11{@12c, fair to good 11@ 
llic, part skims 8@9}c, full skims 3@4c.—At 
Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 11@114c, N Y 12@ 


12kc, limburger 8}@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus,market without change. 
N Y full cream cheddars 13c P th, Ohio 9c, 
family favorite 1lic, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, moderately active and 
steady. Full cream cheddars 12@12}c, flats 
10}@1ic, skims 5@9c, imt Swiss 10@11c. 


At Boston, general situation as previously 
reported, market firm. N Y small extra 12@ 
12ic P th, large 12@12}c, firsts 10@1l1c, sec- 


= 


onds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12c, large 12c, sage 
cheese 113@124c, part skims 4@6c, Ohio flats 
11@114c, western extra twins Ilhe. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored steady at 12}c P bb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes dull, $1 
@1 25 P bbl, omions 3@5, turnips 50@60c, cab- 
bages 4@4 50 ® 100, apples 1@1 25 P bbl. 
Poultry dull and weak. Chickens 9@9}c ® 
tbh 1] w, 10@10}e d w, fowls 9@10c | w, broilers 
9c@1 P prd w, turkeys 12@13c P tb 1 w, 13 
@14ec dw, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
geese 9€10c 1 w, 10@11ic d w, fresh eggs lic P 
dz. Standard corn 50@31lc P bu, oats 24425c, 
bran 11@11 50 P ten, cottonseed meal 17 50@ 
18, middlings 14@15. Dressed beef 5@6c P h, 
veal 6@7e, hogs 4@5c, mutton 5@6c, milch 
cows 30@40 ea. 

At Syracuse, loose hay $10@12 P ton, baled 
timothy 13@14, clover 10@12, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 10@12, bran 14, middlings 14, corn 32@33c¢ 
®? bu, oats 25@28c. Fresh eggs 11@12c P dz, 
chickens 9@lle P Ih l w, 12@14c d w, broil- 
ers 17@20c d w, turkeys 12@14c 1 w, 17@20c d 
w, ducks l4c 1 w, 16@18¢ d w, geese l16c lw, 
18c dw. Potatoes weak, 20@25u ¥P bu. on- 
ions 70@80c, asparagus6 P dz, beets 20@25e 
P bu, cucumbers 10@15c ea, radishes 25@30c 
P dz behs, spinach 1@1 25 P bbl, cabbage 2@ 
3 P 100, honey 10@124c P tb, maple syrup 75c 
@1 ® gal, sugar 8@10c P b. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
hay $13 50@14 ® ton, No 1 13@13 50, No 2 11 
@11 50, mixed 11@11 50, No 1 straight rye 
straw 14 50@15, tangled 9@9 50. wheat 7 50@ 
8, oat 6@7, spring bran 13 50@13 75, winter 
14@14 50. Fresh nearby eggs 93@10c ®P daz, 
southern 9c, chickens 9$@10e P th 1 w, 10@11c 
d w, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
turkeys 12@13c .d w. Apples 1@2 P bbl, 
Pa Rose potatoes 25@40c P bu, N Y 20@35c, 
Burbanks and Stars 25@30c, yellow globe on- 
ions 3 75@5 * bbl, cabbage 1@2 50 YP 100, 
spinach 75¢@1 P bbl. 

At Pittsburg, strictly fresh eggs 9@9%c P 
dz, chickens 12@13c P t& d w. turkeys 11@120¢ 


lw, 17@i8e d w, ducks 16@17c d w. No 1 
timothy hay $11 75@12 ® ton, mixed 9 50@ 
10, clover 9 50@10, prairie 7 25@7 75, mid- 


dlings 13@13 50 P ton, bran 13@13 50. Po- 
tatoes 20@25e P bu. cabbage, domestic 50@60c 
? bbl, yellow onions, fey 5@5 50,turnips 75c@ 
1 25, carrots 75@90c, fey apples 150@1 75 ® 


bbl, ch 1@1 25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 


At New York, the market is firm, arrivals 
moderate and well taken. Baldwins, Vt 
and northern $1 25@1 75 P bbl, N Y 1 25@ 


1 62, Greenings, Vt and northern 1 25@1 75, 
N Y 1@1 50, common 50c@1. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and choice 
stock selling at tnll recent prices. Northern 


Spys $1 50 ® bbl, ch Baldwins 1@1 25, com- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





mon to good 65@85c, Roxbury Russets 1 50, 
common mixed 50@65c. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED MAR 27. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other .,..,. 
pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 255 827 1,241 1,572 

Boston, 12,488 336 209 _ 

Portland, 8,536 — 434 — 

Halifax, — 15,000 _ 

Total, 21,279 16,163 1,884 1,572 

Cor week last yr, 3,222 217 340 — 


Tot’l this sea’n, 

1,538,245 404,087 409,018 206,320 2, 
395,384 190,565 123,380 16, 25,862 
862,598 355.363 160,832 24,979 1,403,762 

Beans. 

At New York, a slightly firmer feeling on 
some grades, but market generally quiet. Ch 
marrow $1 10@1 124 P bu, fair to good Wce@ 
1 05, ch medium 8c, fair to good 75@80c, ch 
pea 85c, fair to good 70@80c, white kidney 1 05 
@1 10, red 1 20@1 274, black turtle soup 1 80 
@1 85, Cal limas 1 20@1 25, green peas 624@ 


771 


774c. 






Season ’95-6, 
Season ’94-5, 


Dried Fruits. 

A New York, only a moderate business, 
supplies fair and demand slow. Extra fcy 
1896 evap’d apples 43@5c P lb, fey 43@43c, 
ch 34@3%c, prime 24@33c, sun-dried sliced 13@ 
3c, quarters 14@3c, chopped $1 25@1 50 P 100 
lbs, cores and skins 140@1 70, cherries 11@ 
12c, blackberries 6@6}c, evap’d raspberries 
134@ 14c, huckleberries 6@64c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, the market favors buyers, 


offerings too large for ready disposal. Fey 
newlaid nearby 104¢c ® dz, N Y and Pa 
country marks 9%@10c, western 9}@9c, 


southern prime 9@9ic, seconds $2 40@2 55 ¥ 
case, duck eggs 20@25c P dz, goose eggs 65c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New Youk, citrus fruits generally firm, 
cranberries slow. Cape Cod cranberries good 
to prime $3@5 P bbl, N J fresh cleaned 3@ 
3 50, Fla strawberries 20@45c ® qt, Fla bright 
oranges 4@5 50 ® bx, russets 3 50@4, Cal na- 
vels 2 75@4 50, seedlings 2 50@3, Fla tanger- 
ines 7, mandarins 5@7. 

Ground Feeds 

At New York, about steady 
supplies. Western spring bran 70@72}c P 100 
lbs, winter 70@723e, middlings 75@80c, sharps 
80@90c, screenings 35@65c, oil meal $19 50@ 
20 50 # ton, cottonseed meal 20 10@20 50, rye 
feed 50@55c P 100 ibs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 80@85c, coarse corn meal 58@61c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fairiy active market at 
firm prices. Prime hay 80c ¥P 100 bbs, 
Noi 75@77hke, No 2 T70@Tic, No3 60@65c, 
clover mixed 60@65e, clover 50@55c, long 
rye straw No 1 80@824c, No 2 70@75c, short rye 
55@60c, tangled rye 50@60c, oat 35@40c. 

Maple Sug«r and Syrup. 

At New York, prime new sugar in moder- 
ate supply and held fairly steady at 9@lic P 
ib, old 7c, maple syrup 60@85e P gal. 

At Boston, receipts are increasing and 
prices show a tendency to weakness. Syrup 
sells slowly. Small cakes ch 11@12c P bb, 
large 9@10c, tubs and pails 8@9c, ch heavy 
syrup Th@8de P gal, light weight cans 50@70c. 

Onions. 


At New York, extreme prices have caused 
a falling off in demand and holders are no 
more than steady at present quotations. East- 
ern white $5@8 P bhi, red 4 50, yellow 4@5, 
Orange Co yellow 3 50@4 50 P bag, red 4@ 
4 25, western and state yellow 4@4 50, Havana 
2 50 P cra, Bermuda 2 50. 

A ‘‘squeeze’’ in onions is the latest thing, 
the market being manipulated to some extent 
by an operator at Kansas City wlio is said to 
control 25,000 bu. Prices‘ have been advanced 
there, at Chicago, *at Cleveland and else- 
where, dealers in the last named city being 
at a loss to know where to get onions to fill 
local consumptive demand. Stocks in Chi- 
cago are light, and this holds true of most 
distributing points. The ‘‘corner’’ is less in- 
teresting because first of all few onions are 
held in farmers’ hands, either west or east, 
and finally the rapid increase in the offerings 


under lighter 


of fresh garden truck meets ail wants in tlie 
vegetable line. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, fairly steady for desirable 


grades, demand moderate. L I in bulk $1@ 
1 25 P bbl, N Y 75@90c P 180 Ibs, T0@85c P 
sack, Me Rose 1 10@1 20 P sack. Hebron 1 10 
@1 20, Bermuda No 16@9 P bbl, No 2 5@6, 
sweet potatoes 1@2 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, rereipts are not burdensome 
and prices are fairly sustained. Fresh killed: 
Average best turkeys 12c P tb, mixed 104@ 
114c, Phila broilers 22@30c P tb, Phila chick- 
ens 11@17c, chickens and fowls mixed 9@10c, 
fowls 9@10c, Phila capons 12@15c, tame white 
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mixed 1 75@2. Frozen: 
it, broilers 12@15c, chickens 
8@10c, ducks 10@13c, geese 7@10c.~ Live 
poultry: Fowls 9@94c P tb, chickens 84@9c, 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 65@90c ® pr, geese 1@ 
1 62, pigeons 20@30c P pr. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate, with 
choicest varieties*in short supply and _ prices 
steady to tirmer. Northern and eastern ch large 
chickens 16@18c P lb, Phila chickens 14@1éc, 
extra fowls 12@13c. Western § dry-packed, 
drawn and headed common to good turkeys 10 
@12c, ch chickens 10@1ic, fowls 8@9c, frozen 
Y gee 9@12c, geese 7@9c, pigeons 75c@$l1 P 
dz. . 


squabs $2 25 ® dz, 
Turkeys 13c P 


Vegetables. 

At New York, choice stock steady, poor 
stuff drags. Cabbage $1 50@3 P 10v, celery 
60c@1 12 P dz, egg plant 2 50@3 50 P bbl, 
turnips 60@70c, marrow squasb%1 75@2 P bbl, 
carrots 50@7ic, Fla beets 75c@1 PY bu-case, 
parsnips 75c P bbl, kale 25@40c P bbl, Fla to- 
matoes 1 50@2 50 P carrier, spinach 50@90c P 
bbl, string beans 1 50@2 P cru, asparagus 2 50 
@4 ¥ dz bchs, radishes 1@1 50 100 bchs, 
Fla peas 1 50@2 50 P cra. 

Wool. 

Sales are large, exceediug the record of 
former years and prices are firmly sustained. 
Quotations on the basis of the following at 
Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa 
XX and above 21@22c, X 19c, No 1 22c, fine 
unwashed 15@15}c, Ohio combing No 1 2@}4 
bluod 23c, Ohio delaine 22@23c, Mich X and 
above 174@18c, Nol 2ic, Mich combing No 
1 £@%4 blood 22c, Ky and Mo combing } blood 
19@20c, # blood 19@20c. Scoured basis Texas 
fine spring 34@37c, medium 32@34c, territory 
fine 37@40c, medium 33@36c. 

New England Markets. 

At New Haven, Ct, onions $1 15 ? bu, tur- 
nips 25@30c, cabbage 3 50 P 100, apples 1 50@ 
2 ® bbl, chickens 10}c P hl w, 12c d w, tur- 
keys llc 1 w, 14c d w, loose hay 17 FP ton, 
baled 16@17, fresh western eggs llc P dz, 


cmy tub butter 2lc P ft, dairy 1l6c, full 
cream cheese 13c.--At Providence, RI, fresh 
eggs 12@13c P dz, northern 12c, chickens 


@20c P tb, turkeys 13@14c, potatoes 1@1 75 
® bbl, cabbage 75c@1, yellow and red onions 
1 50@2 P bu, apples 2 59@4 ¥ bbl, prime hay 
16 50 P ton, cmy print butter, nearby 23c P 
ib, tubs 20@21c, dairy 14c, cheese 12@13c. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
va 


Gray Mineral Ash is sure death to every 
plant-destroying pest, hen lice. fleas, etc, yet 
it is positively harmless to either plants or 
animals. It can be used with perfect safety 
on the most delicate plants, and is perfectly 
harmless to man and beast. Gray Mineral 
Ash can be obtained of druggists, seedsmen 
and dealers in fertilizers, or of the National 
Mining and Milling Cv, 5 East Lexington 
street, Baltimore, Md, who offer to send a 
five-pound can free to at least two farmers in 
each county. Write them and mention this 
paper. 

Few Squash Growers or squash lovers 
know to what extent they are indebted to the 
veteran Marblehead (Mass) seedsman, James 
J. H. Gregory. Always an enthusiast on the 
squash subject, Mr Gregory takes just pride 
in the fact that he has introduced more stand- 
ard varieties of this delicious and useful veg- 
etable than any other seed grower. To him 
is due the introdvection of the long famous 
Hubbard and Marbiehead, the widely cele- 
brated Butman, White Chestnut, Cocoanut 
and many others. Gregory’s seed catalog is 
a practical, common-sense book that should 
be in the hands of every planter. J. J. H. 
Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass, mail it 
free to anyone that requests it. 





Keeping Up Fertility.—it isa well kuown 
fact that every variety of vegetable life can 
take its nourishment from the soil in the 
liquid form only. Plant feeding is a species 
of absorption through the roots, and these 
facts are well worth a Every 
farmer who keeps live stock must have more 
or less manure, and it may be added that he 
is snecessful in just such proportion as he 
takes care of and places to its best use in 
its best form that which he has. The finer 
the manure is made the more readily it be- 
comes available as plant foed, and to make it 
fine is one step in its reduction to the liquid 
form. In another column, we publish a cut 
of a machine which will do this, and more. 
It not only reduces all kinds of manure to a 
state of comparative fineness, but at the same 
time in the same operation spreads it evenly 
upon the land. This is the Kemp manure 
spreader made by the Kemp & Burpee Manu- 
facturing Co, Syracuse, N Y. Write them for 
catalog and price, mentioning this paper. 
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Ravages of the Flood.—The worst flood in 
years has visited the Mississippi valley. The 
levees at Jackson have been broken by the 
flood and the water is pouring through the 
breaks and encroaching upon places hereto- 
fore thought above the danger line. Planta- 
tions never before under water are now sub- 
merged. Most of the streets of Greenville are 
now inundated, the flood from above having 
met and joined with that from below. Nearly 
1000 families in Greenville are surrounded by 
water, althongh some parts of the little city 
are still dry. 

The state of Mississippi is doing all in its 
power to assist its delta people, but from the 
depleted condition of her treasury can offer 
little else than the laber of her 800 able-bodied 
convicts. Thousands of delta negroes are 
now homeless and will remain so until the 
floods subside, but planters are feeding and 
caring for their hands as far as possible. 

The president has signed the senate joint 
resolution making an appropriation of $250,000 
immediately available for the protection of 
life and property from the floods in the Miss- 
issippi valley. 


Condition Still Critical.—The admirals of 
the foreign fleets in Cretan waters have ask- 
ed their respective governments to dispatch 50 
cavalrymen anda battery of artillery earh 
for service in Crete. This is generally re- 
garded as a step in preparation for actual war. 
Col Vassos, the Greek commander, says that 
the condition of affairs is now infinitely 
worse than ever before and that unless the 
European people listen tothe voice of human- 
ity before it is too late, Crete will be deluged 
throughout with torrents of blood. 

It is generally believed that the dowager 
ezarina of Russia, who is the daughter of the 
king of Denmark aud sister of King George of 
Greece, has persuaded the czar to support the 
king of Greece as far as is consistent with 
Russia's policy. 


President Will Not Serve Wine.—Washing- 
ton society pronounce Mrs McKinley a charm- 
ing hostess. Both the president and his wife 
are fond of music and at a White House din- 
ner the other evening the function concluded 
with an informal musical. The question 
whether wine ever will be served at the White 
House seems to be settled by its absence from 
th® dinner the other night, although it may 
be that when the state dinners take place next 
winter, which will be served in the state din- 
ing room, the rule wiil be broken. 

One More Leader Lost.—The Cubans have 
suffered a personal loss in the cap- 
ture of Gen Rivera who succeeded Gen Maceo 
in command of the insurgent forces in Pinar 
del Rio. Gen Hernandez Velasco, while con- 
tinuing his operations in the hills of Pinar 
del Rio, had an engagement with an insur- 
gent force numbering about 100 men under 
Gen Rivera. The insurgents were dispersed 
and the position they occupied was captured 
after an hour’s fighting. The troops captured 
Maj Gen Rivera, Col Bacallao, his chief ' of 
staff,and Lieut Terry,his adjutant. Gen Rivera 
and Lieut Terry were buth wounded. Gen 
Rivera was given a drum-head court martial 
and it is believed that he was shot. 

It is thought that Gen Sanguilly will succeed 
Gen Rivera. 


Washington Topics.—The government has 
dene a rushing business during March, the re- 
ceipts being $9,004,664 in excess of the ex- 
penditures for the same period. This increase 
is attributable to the large importations and 
the rush of importers to take goods out of 
bond by the payment of duties before the 
Dingley bill went into effect. For the month 
the total receipts were $36,217,662 and the 
total expenditures $27,212,998. Customs du- 
ties for the month were $9,489,640 in excess 
of what they were for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

The first assistant postmaster general an- 
nounces that the charge of offensive partisan- 
ship will not be sufficient to secure the re- 
moval ot postoffice officials unless it ean be 
shown that the public service suffered there- 
hy. This is substantially the same rule that 
was followed during the last administration. 

Senator Foraker of O has introduced a bill 
in the senate allowing railroads to pool in the 
matter of freight rates on the condition that 
the roads make agreements which shall be 
filed with the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, that commission to have 20 days to in- 
vestigate the proposed arrangement and pow- 
er to disappove of it. This disapproval caa 
be voted if the operation of the contract 
would result in unreasonable rates, unjust 
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discriminations, insufficient service to the 
public, or any contravention of the interstate 
commerce act. 

The question of Cuban belligerency has 
again been brought up in the senate, a resolu- 
tion having been introduced by Senator Mor- 
gan of Ala declaring that a state of war ex- 
ists in Cuba, and announces the policy of the 
United States to accord both parties to the 
conflict full recognition as helligevents. An- 
other resolution offered by Mr Morgan calls 
on the president for the letters of Gen Gomez 
to himself and Mr Cleveland, and for other in- 
formation on Cuban affairs. 

A Grand Army delegation has called the 
attention of President McKinley to the manner 
in which many members of this association 
suffered under the Cleveland administration. 
The appeal for justice to the chief executive 
as acomrade declares that during the last 
four years 139% ex-soldiers were discharged 
from the service in Washington, or were forc- 
ed to take inferior places. 

Two bills aimed at the 
currency system have been introduced into 
the house by Congressman Walker of Mass 
at the request of many prominent bankers. 
One of the bills introduced contemplates the 
substitution of a banking currency for the 
existing bank note currency, and the other 
provides for tbe retirement of the legal tensier 
notes by means o? a bond issue and the sale 
of the silver bullion in the treasury. 


reforming of the 


Treaty Side-Tracked.—It is now generally 
admitted at Washington that the arbitration 
treaty is to be side-tracked for the present. 
The friends of the treaty admit that, notwith- 
standing the numerous and radical amend- 
ments, there will be sufticient opposition to 
render the result«loubtful. The opponents of 
the treaty assert that an actual poll of the sen- 
ate shows that a vote would result against 
ratification in a full senate. 


Of Personal Interest.—President McKinley 
has decided to resort to horseback riding as a 
form of exercise and is now frequently seen 
riding out with Gen Miles and Sec Porter. 
The president soon will buy a saddle horse, 
but for the present he is using two saddle 
horses supplied to him from Fort Meyer by 
Gen Miles. 

Justice Field will retire from the supreme 
court of the United States in July next, and 
Attorney General McKenna is mentioned as 
his most probable successor. 

Kx-Mayor Grace of New York city was 
promised to give $200,000 to found an estab- 
lishment for the industrial education of young 
women. 

In addition to the charitable bequests al- 
ready announced Baroness Hirsch proposes to 
use $10,000,000 in relieving the congested dis- 
trict of the east side of New York city by 
transferring poor Hebrew immigrants to the 
suburbs where homes will be built and work 
provided. 

Ex-President Cleveland has been elected a 
member of the Nassau club, which is the 
men’s social club of Princeton, N J, ineclud- 
ing in its membership most of the professors 
of the Princeton faculties and the leading so- 
ciety men of the town. 

Congressman Bailey, the new leader of the 
democrats in the house, stayed away from the 
president’s dinner to the ways and means 
committee because he had no full dress suit. 

President McKinley took his first commun- 
ion at the Metropolitan Methodist church in 
Washington last Sunday. The church was 
crowded and the service was conducted by 
Bishop Hurst. 


Of General Interest.—A terrible death deal- 
ing cyclone has visited Chandler, Okla, de- 
stroying nearly the entire hnsiness part of the 
city. After being wrecked by the wind the 
buildings took fire and were burned. Over 20 
people were killed and more than 200 injured, 
several of them fatally. Chandler had a 
sopulation of 1500 and is the seat of the Okla- 
come agricultural and mechanical college, 
which was badly wrecked. 

Fred Goebler, a Woonsocket (R I) farmer 
was the victim of a disastrous bunco game 
last week. He went to Worcester, Mass, by 
especial appointment with parties from Bos- 
ton and was met at the union station by two 
men and driven to one of the principal hotels, 
where he purchased $4500 worth of -green 
goods for $450. When he opened the satchel 
which was supposed to contain the money, 
he found a brick covered with burlap, a dead 
cat with a pink ribbon tied around its neck 
inscribed: ‘‘Ah there, yon sucker.’’ Goebler 
is said to have received the $4500 by mortgag- 
ing his farm. 

The sugar trust is scared atthe prospect of a 
high tariff on sugar and is making frantic 
efforts to rush in all the raw sugar possible 
before congress can pass a high tariff bill and 
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place it in effect. The sugar trust has with- 
drawn from bonded warehouses in New York, 
all the sugar deposited there before March 15, 
duties having been paid to the amount tu over 
$2,000, 000. 

The proposal of having a confederate flag in 
the great parade in New York at the dedica- 
tion of Grant’s tomb not only meets with pro- 
tests from the old veterans of the Union army, 
but the ex-confederates themselves do not 
favor the plan. 

Iowa legislators evidently have 
ten the Coxey army episode, for they have 
just passed a law making it a crime . punisha- 
ble by imprisonment for 10 or more persons to 
get together, organized or unorganized, with- 
out means and depending upon people for 
support after the fashion of the Coxey army. 

Gov Black of N Y proposes to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for the preservation of the Adi- 
rondack forests. A bill has been prepared 
which prohibits cutting of any spruce timber 
within 20 rods of large bodies of water, such 
as the lakes. 


not forgot- 


Dingley Bill Goes to the Senate.—The Ding- 
ley tariff bill has passed the Louse by a party 
vote in almost exactly the form it was report- 
ed. Before the bill was passed a _ retroactive 
amendment was tacked on making the new 
duties take effect immediately upon all arti- 
cles nentioned in the act which shall be im- 
ported between the date of its adoption and 
the date of the passage of the act, unless they 
were purchased and directed to be shipped to 
this country prior to April 1. The bill 
now goes to the senate and it is alto- 
gether lhkely that this body will consid- 
erably alter its present form. It is thought 
that the senate finance committee will make 
many and material changes in the bill. The 
wool schedule will be revised and the rates 
reduced, and reductions wiil also be made in 
other schedules. The retroactive clause does 
not seem to be favorably regarded by senators, 
and it is predicted that it will not receive the 
approval of the finance committee. 


President to the Rescue.—President McKin- 
ley is thoroughly aruvused to the needs of the 
sufferers from the flood and will do every- 
thing in his power for the relief of the suffer- 
ing. It was at first supposed that the passage 
by congress of the joint resolution making 
immediately available $250,000 of the total ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the lower 
Mississippi river would go far toward alleviat- 
ing the distress of the subinerged sections. 
Now it has been discovered, however, that 
not a cent of this money can be applied legal- 
ly to feeding or caring for the people starving 
and shivering along the banks of the rivers. 
Under the law the money is appropriated for 
the improvement of the river, and can be ex- 
pended only for the preservation of levees,and 
perhaps by a stretch of construction for the 
protection of property. To meet this exigency 
the president has determined to bring the un- 
fortunate state of the people to the attention 
of congress, trusting to that branch of the gov- 
ernment to provide means of relief. To this 
end he has made inquiries by telegraph of the 
governors of the states where the tloods pre- 
vail as to the extent of the disaster and the 
needs of the people. These replies will serve 
as a basis for an application to congress. 


Trouble with Peru.—An issue ‘thas been rais- 
ed between Peru and the United States with 
respect to the imprisonment of an ‘American 
culles named Ramsay, which may resnit in 
serious complicatious. The Peruvian gevern- 
ment refuses to accede to the demanid of the 
United States minister, Mr McKenzie, to set 
him immediately at liberty. Ramsay was 
arrested by the Peruvian authorities at Cal- 
lao about three months ago for alleged disor- 
derly conduct. He was thrown into jail and 
now has been condemned to a year’s impris- 
onwent, though without the slightest formal- 
itv of legal trial. This action by Peru is in 
direct conflict with the provisions of the trea- 
ty between Peru and the United States. 


In Foreign Lands.—Count Badeni, prime 
minister of Austria, has tendered to the emperor 
the resignation of himself and his entire cabi- 
net. The reason for the resignation of the 
cabinet was the fact that Count Badeni found 
it impossible to maintain a liberal majority in 
the recently elected reichsrath. The em- 
peror nas requestea Count Badeni to form a 
new ministry. 

President Kruger of the Transvaal has sus- 
pended his grandson, Eloff, from office for 
making a speech in which he insulted Queen 
Victoria and Great Britain. 

The British house of commons has 
by a vote of 317 to 157 the motion of Edward 
Blake, Irish uationalist, relative to ‘‘an un- 
due burden of taxation upon Ireland.’’ 


rejected 
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The Athenzum returned the courtesy ex- 
tended them on Washington’s Birthday by in- 
viting the Bluestockings to their parlors on 
April 27. The pass by which the guard ad- 
mitted them, ‘‘One flag, one land, one nation 
evermore,’’ gave them entrance to a room 
whose walls were hung with scenes from the 
life of the great hero,—the general at differ- 
ent ages, the school that trained him for 
Vicksburg, his family, his home, the White 
House, his tomb, and his favorite war horses. 
An easel held a conspicuous place, covered 
by the United States colors. From the wall 
opposite looked the president of the confed- 
eracy, the ‘‘Lone Star banner’’ draped high 
above it. The Athenzwum boys marched in, 
uniformed in blue, the band playing Grant’s 
march. 

To roll call the members responded ‘‘ Here!’’ 
after the terse custom of camp. The presi- 


dent, wearing the insignia of captain for the 
evening, unveiled the picture on the easel, 
showing a crayon portrait, life size, of the 


greatest military wan of modern history. In 
a brief speech befitting the occasion, he in- 
troduced the artist, a pupil of the seminary, 
who had done the work in the studio under 
the direction of masters, as a rising genius. 
The answer to his presentation, a eulogy on 


‘*the peer of Napoleon, Wellington, Wallace, 
Bruce and the Grecian Ulysses,’’ was the 
first of ‘‘minute speeches,’’ by all the mem- 


bers, their condensed thought concerning the 
man, the general, his talent, character, mis- 
sion, and the impress he left on soldier and 
citizen. The drill was beneficial as training 
for the possible speech makers of our coun- 
try’s future. Another song was sung, ‘‘The 
Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah,’’ ring- 
ing out with the heartiness of patriots’ sons 
and daughters. 

Next the president called for reminiscence. 
The Athenzum boys had interviewed every 
veteran for a radius of miles, storing up for 
this occasion afund of anecdotes that had 
never been given the public through the 
press. War stories were told by the guests, 
for many a Bluestocking’s father had faced 
death with Grant. More than one loyai New 
England girl extolled southern chivalry, and 
told some tale of the benevolence and gra- 
ciousness of Robert E. Lee. ‘‘Dixie’’ was 
sung, and a quick, spirited debate on the 
question, ‘‘Resolved, That the outcome of 
the civil war would have been the same had 
McClellan or any other ofiicer commanded 
the Federal forces,’’ resulted in a drawn vote. 
The Biuestockings, optimists one and all, be- 
lieved firmly in foreordination. The Athe- 
neums as firmly believed that Grant saved 
the nation, and voted for Grant to a man. 

It was decided to appoint a special meeting 
for further discussion of the subject, all inter- 
ested to avail themselves of such light as 
could be gained by talking with deep think- 
ers, and by reading. The meeting adjourned 
With the recitation in negro dialect, by a col- 
ored member, of Whittier’s poem, ending, 
“We are rising, all are rising, black and 
white together.’’ 





Making Band Music Musical. 
EDWARD H. PHELPS. 


After listening to the great number of bands 
in the recent inauguration procession at 
Washington, one could but wonder why we 
have in this country so many bands that are 
merely ‘‘ornery.’’ Out of a hundred or more, 
not more than haif a dozen could by any 
stretch of conscience be pronounced good. 
This is not the fault of the musicians so much 
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as that of the arrangers of the music they 
play. Of course every band cannot have a 
bandmaster like Victor Herbert, a man fertile 
in orchestral expedients, who treats his instru- 
ments broadly and boldly, and “with a keen 
sense of what each can do, to the best advan- 


tage. The ordinary arranger for brass band 
is a wooden man who deals with his instru- 
ments in the most wooden way. The reeds 


play the melody with the cornets; most of the 
baritone and bass instruments do the same. 
As for the alto and tenor horns, they might as 
well go a-fishing; they are inaudible under 
all circumstances. The ensemble effect is 
about as thin as a fifg and drum. The idea 
that four-part harmony is the basis of all mu- 
sic is something the wooden arranger never 
heard of or thought of, but if he were to hear 
for a minute the magnificent full harmonies 
of the Prussian military bands, as one can 
hear them at any time in Berlin, he must 
have wooden ears and a wooden soul not to 
realize the immense superiority of the solid 
German way over the thin and flashy Ameri- 
can way. 


ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

6. CHARADE—My first is to study, my sec- 
ond is at present much talked about, and my 
whole is frequently trodden under foot. 

7. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS—A town and the 
state it is in. 

OR 50 & SICK. 

8. SENTENCE FormInc—Fill the first blank 
with a word of four letters and each succeed- 
ing blank with the sawe word transposed. 

We paid a—— for a——and kept it in 
a—-—-. It was —— when I told this ——. 

9. ARITHMETICAL~-Give the example in fig- 
ures and the root word. 

NCB)IUAOR(AN 

Lwi st 


IIR 
10. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
TRIM NEW SETS. 





Editor Dana of the New York Sun was a 
meniber in his youth of the celebrated social- 
istic community near Boston known as Brook 
farm, along with Hawthorne, George William 
Curtis and others. He says he joined on ac- 
count of the failure of his eyes while in col- 
lege. His infirmity was not the result of 
over study, but the reading of Oliver Twist 





by candle light, the book having just ap- 
peared. 
It Takes a first-class Christian to sympa- 


thize with a natural-born fool, says a journal- 
tisic philosopher. 








Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 

New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava shrub, 
is indeed a true specific cure for diseases 
caused by uric acid in the blood, or by dis- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary organs. A 
remarkable case is that of Rev A. C. Darling 
of North Constantia, N Y, as told in the New 
York World of recent date. He was cured by 
Alkavis, after, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was pre- 
paring to die. Similar testimony of extraor- 
dinary cures of kidney and bladder diseases 
of long standing, comes from many other 
sufferers, and 1200 hospital cures have been 
recorded in 30 days. Upto this time the 
Church Kidney Cure Co, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only imposters of Alkavis, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction they will 
send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
maii to every reader of American Agriculturist 
who is a sufferer from any form of kidney or 
bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, rheuma- 
tism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, female 
complaints or other affliction due to improper 
action of the kidneys or urinary organs. We 
advise all sufferers to send their names and 
address to the company, and receive the Al- 
kavis free. To prove its wonderful curative 
powers, it is sent to you entilely free. 
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To Benefit Others. 


The Editor of The Bloomfield lowa Farmer 
Writes of the Good Done by 
DR. MILES’ NEW HEART CURE, 








\) \ 

HERE ARE a great many unselfish 
men and women who wish others to 
know what has restored them to 

health and happiness. Mr. C. F. Davis, pub- 
lisher of one of the best newspapers in Iowa, 
writes from Bloomfield Ia., Aug 18 1896. “My 
desire to benefit others prompts me to write 
this. We have used Dr. Miles' Remedies in 
my family for nearly two years with most 
gratifying results. We 
would’nt now do with- 
out them. My wife had 
been weakly and down 
nearly every summer 
for the past fifteen 
years. Dr. Miles’ Heart 
Cure is exactly what 
its name implies; a 
sure cure for a weak, fluttering, palpitating 
heart, and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills 
are most excellent.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDIOAL OO., Elkhart, Ind, 


















From 2% eta. to $3% a roll—8 yards. 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
932-9234 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 


l D Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 





WANTED ___Kansas bonds, county refunding, court 
. house, schoolhouse or bridge bonds. Ad. 
dress, with complete description, 
DELAVAN SMALL, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


822 North Kansas Avenue, 











b Grade Bicycles 
Dp 


Boys. Complete line at 

lowest prices ever quoted, 

Sy)$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 

Z| $85 ‘Arlington’ ++ $37.50 

$55 « “* $25.00 

$20 Bicycle “ $10.75 

$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bieyele on Earth *“ $32.00 

Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 

k se to examine, No money in advance. Buy direct from 

manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 

CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 


















600 Second Hand Wheels. All 
Makes. GOOD AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade "9 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agentin each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
countrv. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 





paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, alsosamples 
FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
IMPORTER, -. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Mass 
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The Breakfast at 
General Arnold’s. 


By Clinton Ross, Author of The Scarlet Coat. 
(Copyright, 1897, by Clinton Ross.] 
PART I. 

Now, to explain how I became involved with 
the great Arnold treason, I must go back to 
France at the time when I was dishonored. 

On my twenty-third birthday I was dismissed 
the regiment Gatenois, then about to de- 
part for the American service on the Chevalier 
de Ternay’s tleet; for I had brought the name 
my father gave lower than in ali its history; 
I had been branded a cheat, and had fought a 
foolish duel which had come to the queen’s 
notice; and now I could see her majesty’s 
flashing eyes as she forbade me the court be- 
fore all; 1 had debts of honor to meet—money 
borrowed from friends who needed; with, in- 
deed, not even the gold for my lodgings; 
much less to go to the one house in Auvergne 
which was desolate with many mortgages. 
Everywhere I turned was a money lenier. 
No one was left save De Vitry, whom I hated. 

The sun lay low over the tree topsas I 
walked along the path of the fountains, eager 
to be away, I knew not where. I had no one 
to blame. Yet I had intentions, bonorable 
enough at the start. Who indeed has not? 

Walking on, I passed a homely faced old 
man, who looked at me out of shrewd, in- 
quisitive eyes—Doctor Franklin, the minister 
of the American congress. He, too, cast his 
eyes down, though only lately, as a last re- 
sort, [ had asked him a chance to enlist in 
the cause over the sea—a fool’s errand; he 
was besieged by sorry adventurers, while 
many others of honest name and fame he 
could not encourage at all. Now he, too, as I 
say, passed without recognition; I smiled 
bitterly to myself. Every door was closed; 
no chance remained. 

So I wandered on, 
warmish day of chirping 
added mockery. I hated 
brightness was maddening to all my chagrin 
that would have the sky dark, with the rain 
pattering, and a cold, despairful wind. And 
then, everything being intolerable, I threw 
me down ona green bank and lay there cheer- 
less till sheer exhaustion took my sense. 

Of boyhood I thought as I lay with face to 
the sky, and against the blue some sky-see- 
ing bird hovered. I lay there as peacefully as 
if I were on my own terrace in Auvergne and 
Le Bells, the black hound’s muzzle in my 
hand; and as if I were reflecting of what 
Father Sylvester, my tutor, declared of the 
saints, of the simplicity that counts for true 
manliness. I forgot all that had been since, 
and I even thought I could hear the swish of 
my mvuther’s skirt and could see her dear face 
bending over me. Ab me! that face long 
since was under the tomb in the parish 
church, where the Sieurs de la Renne, honor- 
able and yet not any very distinguished gen- 
tlemen, have slept, generation after genera- 
tion. Yet, surely, I heard her voice. 

Raising myself, I saw beyond the 
stretch of bridle path; and the woman’s 
voice, after all, was not delusion. For she 
was there in the glade. <A black groom stood 
at the heads of two horses. I rubbed my eyes. 
Then springing to my feet, I shook illusions 
and delusions away. 

She heard me, for she turned about, showing 
a young lady who could have been no muvore 
than eighteen, neither tall, nor yet short; a 
thin, dark face, framed with black hair, and 
now expressed by startled blue eyes. 

‘*‘I beg your pardon, mademoiselle,’’ I 
said, bowing as best 1 might. ‘‘I did not in- 
tend to disturb you.’’ 

But she stared with questioning eyes; and I 
rewembered where I had seen her and noted 
her unconsciously, when all the court had 
been tittering at my disgrace. 

‘*You were there?’ I asked 
twirling my hat. 

She looked at me again, and, strangely, an- 
swered: 

‘*T was there, monsieur.’’ 

‘*Ah, I cannot hide it,’’ I cried; ‘‘f am 
Sieur de la Renne.’ 


hugging despair. A 
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She stood there strangely—this English 
girl. Suddenly her face brightened; and she 
advanced, extending her hand. 

‘*Monsieur de la Renne,’’ she said in her 
sweetest voice, ‘‘I am Louise Moncrieff of 
Virginia, daughter of one of the American 
commissioners.’’ 

**Yes, mademoiselle,’’ I said stupidly. 

‘*‘Their majesties have graciously received 

us.’’ She bent a little silver stick she held, 
and lowered her eyes, and then, blue, chal- 
lenging, they were turned to me: 
* “T hate to have even the fox cornered by 
the dogs; I hate to see any man when all 
turn against bim. I believe—’’ she blushed, 
**Monsieur, it’s but Christianity for us to be 
kind to those in trouble. People tell me bit- 
ter things of you. These may be so. But 
you look no older than my brother, who 
might be in your trouble with your tempta- 
tions.’’ 

Sbe said this so impulsively that I looked 
at her as if she were some saint out of heaven; 
und all my bitterness went away, like a pain 
under the healing hand. 

‘*Mademoiselle Moncrieff,’’ I said, now 
humbly, ‘‘I deserve no pity of yours; but I 
thank you for it, and it may be that some day 
I may deserve it of you, Heaven helping me.’’ 

‘Tt helps,’’ said this strange young lady, 
like a nun, ‘‘those who help themselves.’’ 

She then looked at me long and earnestly. 
‘It is not you, monsieur; ’tis your plight 
that made me speak to you against every rule 
of etiquette. You are young—’’ 

‘*Older than I appear,’’ I 
‘twenty-three, I chance to 
this is my birthday.’’ 

‘“*Then,’’ she said, taking her seat froma 
little mound, and bringing the carening horse 
to quiet with a touch, ‘‘let not another year 
pass witnout the Sieur de la Renne being able 
to-restore his name.’’ 

**Mademoiselle,’’ said I, touched 
interest of the mere stranger, ‘‘your 
leaves me brave.’’ 

**Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘forgive a silly girl who 
has acted as no other would.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I, snatching her hand and rais- 
ing it to my lips, ‘‘for no woman in the world 
can be like you, I swear.’’ 

She had snatched her hand, asif angry; 
and yet had watched me to the end, the 
closed lids hiding her eyes; and now, sud- 
denly, she whipped up her horse and was lost 
in the path’s turn. 

I walked on, hurriedly, to the inn where I 
had left two horses De Vitry had lent. My 
own long since were ali sold. Baptiste 
Beraud, who had grown up with me, was 
waiting. 

I had stabled there in coming from Paris, 
out of shame at the remarks sure to be made 
in the palace stables at the sight of De Vitry’s 
horses. I knew that grooms’ gossip reaches 
masters; and even in my condition, when it 
was known I did not own the coat on my 
back, I did not wish it remarked that I bor- 
rowed from him with whom I once had quar- 
reled fiercely. [ still disliked De Vitry as 
much; but he had done me many a favor, as 
I have said; in fact, his favor had become 
my need. 

‘*The reckoning,’’ I cried now fiercely, and 
paled lest I did not have the sum; but lucki- 
ly I had, with a sou to spare; but, unluckily, 
nothing to give tothe boy who was helping 
Baptiste with the horses. 

‘**Give him afranc for me,’’ I cried, bent 
on keeping up this hollow appearance. 

So, with bravado, I whipped up to Paris; 
but a sou in my pocket; owing my last faith- 
ful servant a frane in addition to the six 
months’ wage,—in debt, all told, to tradesfolk 
and gentlemen, some ninety thousand francs; 
with not even a good name; with a_ positive 
threat of the Bastile. I did not give those 
who passed on horse or in coach a chance to 
fail in their recognition, but looked straight 
forward, resolved, at least, to have the air of 
disdain. Once a hymn struck my ears from 
an open church door, and it was like Made- 
moiselle Moncrieff’s words. I felt a lump in 
my throat. 

‘* Baptiste,’’ said I weakly. 

“Yes, my lord.’’ 

‘*We must part, Baptiste. 


said smiling; 
know well, for 


by this 
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, 
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keep you from your wage. Yes,—I must owe 
you a little longer.’’ 

‘*You owe me naught,’’ he said stoutly. 

**Ah!’’ I cried, ‘‘I owe all—my best friends, 
even my servants. I have naught left. And 
you must go.’’ 

‘*Yes, my lord. 

‘“*To Auvergne.’’ 

‘*And you, too— 
‘*No, Baptiste,’’ I continued, ‘‘I go into the 
world’’—and where in the worla?—‘‘ for for- 
tune, for a name.’’ 

‘*And will not my lord’s fortune be Baptiste 
Beraud’s? Do you ask me to leave you, my 
lord,—-whose ancestors have served my lord’s 
ancestors? No. I’ll follow you, and let the 
wage stay.’’ 

We cantered along in the twilight to my 
lodging. <A troop of the king’s guard swept 
by. I did not notice. Hope reached swift to 
my heart. Yet, when Icame to my lodging 
door, the gloom was over me. The landlord 
stood there, threateningly; but I pushed past 
in dudgeon. 

‘*Out of my way, fellow; your account will 
be settled.’’ 

I slammed the door in his malicious face. 
The candle flickered, showing on aseal’s han- 
dle, the three lions of the Sieurs de la Renne, 
and the motto, ‘‘Non vis, sed virtus.’’ I 
langhed bitterly. I had provenI had no 
strength. Had I, either, a spark of valor? I 
buried my face in my hands on the table. I 
do not know how long I remained thus. But 
presently I perceived I was hungry. I raised 
my head, looking about disconsolately. At 
the moment Baptiste came clattering up the 
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FREE. 


If you suffer from any form of Asthma we will 
send you Free by mail, prepaid, a Large Case of 
Himalya, made from the Kola Plant. It isaSure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 

Address The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
1164 Broadway, ° - New York. 
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Who 
opened that 
bottle of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for tem per- 
ance people. 
Made only by 
The Charles E. Hifes Co., Phila, 
A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 








You want a soap that will posi- 
tively benefit your skin—so that 
you can see the benefit yourself. 
It’s HEISKELL’S Medicinal Soap 


you want. 

If you are troubled with skin eruptions use the 
ointment—HEISKELL’S Ointment. It will cure 
skin diseases, from simple pimples to the most 
obstinate eczema. Soap 25c., Ointment 50c, At 
druggists or by mail. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & C0., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 








stairs; he always has retained some of the 
clumsiness of the country servant. 

‘*T have returned from the Count de Vitry’s 
stables.’’ 

‘*So I perceive,’’ I said ironically. 

‘*The count craves my lord’s presence at 
dinner.’ 

What did he wish of me? 

‘*‘Come, Baptiste,’’? I cried, having a mind 
that he, too, should be fed from De Vitry’s 
kitchen. 

And De Vitry himself met us at the door, 
as if he would anticipate the lackey; and he 
readily devised my purpose in bringing Bap- 
tiste. 

‘*Go down to the kitchen, my zood fellow,’’ 


he said to him, while he locked his arm in 
mine. 

‘‘Tam delighted to see you,’’ be began 
affably. 


‘*As if any one could be,’’ said where- 
upon he burst into laughter. 

‘*My dear Michel,’’ he said, ‘‘you must not 
be so downcast. Iam not about to demand 
the ten thousand francs post-haste. To the 
contrary, I ask you to allow me to call the ac- 
count settled.’’ 

‘*T will pay allI owe. But really, De Vit- 
ry, it is good of you to say so much; [ assure 
you, I appreciate it.’’ 

For a whipped dog will fawn on the hand 
that pats, though secretly holding it hateful; 
and I confess that I could not even then 
shake off a prejudice against him, which, I 
know, many shared. 


I, 


In 1780, a man of forty-five, the Count de 
Vitry seemed strong, rich, successful. In- 


heriting estates heavily encumbered, he had 
brought to Paris a strange business shrewd- 
ness, had become connected with the reve- 
nues and had accumulated millions; till at 
that time he was said to be as rich as the 
great Cardinal Mazarin—a millionaire through 
a king’s bounty. More than that, he was 
connected with many private schemes which 
had brought him, it was said, excelleut re- 
turns, and he was then identified with a land 
speculation in Louisiana. Needy adventurers 
flocked to him with all possible enterprises; 
if some he encouraged and others turned 
away, he always had about a small army of 
needy sycophants and _ time-servers, who 
knew him at heart false, aud flattered him. 
And as I say, when I began the downward 
career he stood by me, but I was sure I must 
pay for bis favor. 

I moved uneasily under his little, scrutiniz- 
ing black eyes. I never could endure De 
Vitry’s eyes, or those of that unfrocked priest, 
Maurice de Talleyrand. 

‘‘Why don’t you, Michel, seek service with 
the Americans?’’ 

‘*‘T have no money.”’ 

‘*Bah! what of that?’’ 

‘*T have asked Doctor Franklin, and natural- 
ly I was refused. He doubtless knows my 
reputation; and after her majesty’s anger to- 
day, I have small chance.’’ 

‘*You are dismissed the army?’’ 

‘*In disgrace,’’ said I stolidly. 

‘‘Oh, disgrave!’’ De Vitry said with a 
sneer; ‘‘i5 means simply that you have acted 
like a fool, with no wit, no resource at all. 
I will give you hope. Do you see this?’’ 

He took a paper from his desk, dangling it 
before my eyes. I read it with wonder, for 
it was a request from the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette to Doctor Franklin asking him to recom- 
mend to congress, a young gentleman of an- 
cient family, Michel Sieur de la Renne, till 
lately captain in the regiment Gatenois, but 
dismissed that service for youthful indiscre- 
tions. I read this, as you may imagine, 
astounded. 

‘*More than that, I assume half the pay- 
ment of your debts. For the other, I shall se- 
cure you two years.’’ 

‘*‘And why,’’ I asked 
this interest in me?’’ 

‘*De la Renne, the wish to secure your serv- 
ice,’? he said with the frankness of cun- 
ning. 

**For what 

‘*A desperate chance.’’ 

‘*T see but this, that Iam to take service 
in America; that I am to have time on my 
debts. But what of all that? There is more?’’ 

‘You are to take service with me.”’ 


bewildered, ‘‘why 
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‘~e 
Why not say, ‘‘Wait a minute and I'll tell you?’’ 
If you have The New Standard American Encyclopedia, that’s what you can answer to any sort of 
question. 
How many people will- Madison Square Garden, New York, hold? W ® 
What does I. O. S. M. stand for? The Sons of Malta. rite 
What are the F. F. V.’s? The first families of the Virginian aristocracy. 
When it’s noon in New York, what time is it in San Francisco? 9 A./1. To-d ay. 
These are a few,stray samples. 
is prepared under editorial su- 
pervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL. D., author of “Ridpath’s His- 
tories,” etc., assisted by a large 
corps of editors, and over 100 em- 
inent scholars and specialists. 
WORKS IN ONE 
kee 
1. It is the latest and best Ency- 
clopedia. 2. It is the best selected 
and most complete biographical 
dictionary. 3. It is the best map- 
ped atlas of the world. 4. It is the 
latest and most reliable gazetteer 
of the United States. 5. It has the 
largest dictionary of technical 
terms. 6. Itis the most popular 
library of household information. 
For a Limited Time Only— 
Just to Introduce the Work, 
Secures IMMEDIATE POSSES- 
SION of the entire set of 8 volumes. 
Balance payable $1.50 monthly for 
one year. 
You thus secure this Splendid 
Reference Library at once for your 
continued use and enjoyment. 

















Yours 
For SIZE OF VOLUME: THE NEW 
ip: 2 inches Thick SEE HOW STANDARD 
Cents The Only Encyclopedia 81, ‘‘ Wide LATE ITIS}] AMERICAN 
a Day. Strictly ‘“‘Up to Date’ 11%, ‘* Long ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL 





general reference works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topies of 
universal interest. THE “ STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not 
treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, as the “ X-RAY,” “ARGON,” “HORSELESS CAR- 
RIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” “COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc., etc. Italso gives biographies * 
of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer 
of the “ X-RAY,” IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer, RUDYARD KIPLING, the celebrated writer. 
Besides this, it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial, and 
National, and of the whole world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Profes- 
sional and Business Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. 


MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT 


With over 3,500 engravings of super) quality and wonderful variety, including nu- 
merous engravings of distinguishec Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philoso. 
phers, and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY 
LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS. 


OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY CUT-PRICE OFFER. LIMITED TIME, 


SEND 81 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth avenue, New York City, and a full set of 
eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be 
forwarded to your address. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a 
day. If you prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payments will be #2, and for full sheep $2.50 per 
month for one year. Werecommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and service- 
able, and will last a lifetime. If not as represented, any set may be returned within ten days, and money 
will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are supplied, transpor- 
tation charges must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received 
and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on an advance payment of only #1. We also feel 
that you will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. Each set weighs, 
boxed, nearly 50 pounds, and will be shipped by freight unless otherwise ordered. Send two-cent stamp for post- 
age on 22-page illustrated pamphlet with sample page, colored map, and portraits of famous inventors. We 
refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Please mention it when writing. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 


WRITE TO-DAY. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
. Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

or. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 













YOU ss zune mererNOW 
E785 to $26 ana modeis. Write for < catalogues. 
Cc. M. Brown, Lewis Cycle Co., Chicago. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 













































































468 [20] 

**What kind?’’ 

‘You are to assist in an enterprise that will 
pay considerably.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand.’’ 

‘*What has done most to keep up the Ameri- 
can rebellion?’’ 

**T don’t know; yes, 
ship.’’ 

**Exactly. Yet there is dissatisfaction with 
him; jealousy among certain officers who 
meat Fy wish to see him superseded.’’ 

**T dare say,’’ said I contemptuously. 

‘*There is Gen Charles Lee, who is now dis- 
credited.’”’ 

“e Yes. ” 

‘*Gen Gates; many 

‘*Well? What of it, monsieur?’’ 

‘*‘An American officer, Gen Benedict Ar- 
nold, has offered Monsieur de Luzerne, his 
maijesty’s minister at Philadelphia, to use his 
influence for the French interests, if the king 
will pay his debts, which are as burdensome 
as yours. The Count de Vergennes has reject- 
ed that proposal; but it has come to the at- 
tention of certain individuals in Paris, that, 
failing with this negotiation, this Gen Arnold 
has approached the English, and that they 
have bought him. Now these individuals 
have Gen Arnold in their power. They agree 
not to reveal his treachery on the condition of 
his paying to them half of what he receives 
from the British authorities—in the event of 
his success.’”’ 

‘*But, monsieur, the Americans 
lies,’’ I cried, aghast. 

**This is a financial 


Washington’s general- 


’” 


others. 


are our al- 


proposition, Capt de la 
Renne. Whatif they may be? We merely re- 
main quiet. Should the affair fail, we still 
have Gen Arnold in our power. 

‘*But how am I to actin this? I 
coldly’ enough. 

‘‘These persons undertake a more serious 
enterprise; nothing less than the abduction of 
Gen Washington. Having abdneted Gen 
Washington, they will hold him till they can 
make terms with the British for his delivery. 
Do you understand? 

[To be C ontinued. ] 
I 


Phyllis and L. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 


said, still 


While walking one worning with Phyllis, 
Sweet Phyllis so sprite-like and fair, 

Her eyes like the blue of spring violets, 
With a glimmer of gold in her hair,— 


I saw graceful ferns and green grasses, 
With moss that sprang up as by chance. 
She saw a bright velvety carpet, 
Where the fairies and pixies dance. 


I saw festoons of gray mosses 

Gently swayed by the winds to and fro; 
She saw swings used by the Naiades 

Who dwelt in the waters below. 


There rose the chirping of crickets 

In the tangle of grasses and weeds,— 
She beard a fairy band playing 

On flutes ana harps made of reeds. 


Strange fleeting lights and dark shadows, 
As the sunbeams shift down through 
trees,— 
To her they were knights all in armor, 
With banners unfurled tothe breeze. 


the 


I saw cool vapors arising, 
Soft mists from each bosky fen; 

She saw but the steam from the caldrons 
Of the witches who dwell in the glen. 


And I felt that my eyes were holden; 
I prayed for that faith that could see 
In the dark, in doubt, and the shadow, 
A blessing disguised sent to me. 
- A 
Plant Trees. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 


Plant trees, for he who plants a tree, 
Plants rest and love; 
For earth shall aid him in his work, 
And heaven above. 
His labor its own reward shall be; 
For those who eat its fruit, or rest beneath 
its cooling shade, 
Shall bless the hand 
tree. 


that planted therea 
two pigs, 18 
hens, a greyhound pup und a bull were given 
to an agent by an Abilene (Kan) man for a 
cabinet organ. 


—— 
Must Have Music.—Two cows, 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


IVoRY SOAP 


99144400o% PURE 


It costs a little more, but with chapped hands and clothes 
weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 
keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’ti. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Circus in the Air. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


‘*A circus?’’ I suid. My caller planted his 
feet wide apart and looked important. 

‘*Yes ’m,—up in the air. You pay ten pins 
to get in. Please won’t you come?’’ 

‘*Wp in the air? and ten pins admittance? 
Why, I thought the air was free, Dwight.’’ 

Dwight laughed a little. Thetwo cunning 
little curls on his forehead bobbed to each 
other. 

**Well, this air isn’t. 
he said sturdily. 

‘*But how could I get in, 
afford it—in a balloon? Or, maybe, ina 
ing machine?’’ 

The little curls danced a jig. Dwighbt’s eyes 
danced under them. 

**I guess you need to he ’splained to, 
don’t you?’’ he asked, trying to be very po- 
lite and not laugh. ‘‘ You don’t go up in the 
air—’’ 

**Oh!”’ 

‘*You stay down in—in—terra cotta. IJt’s 
just the ’formers—the circus—that’s up in the 
air.’ 

“oar 

I agreed to go and, as it was to begin soon, 
I hurried up my berry hulling and washed 
my hands. ‘‘I wonderif folks dress up to 
go toacircus?’’ I thought. It was wy first 
experience. While I was wondering, several 
little women went by the window, and every 
one of them was most marvelously dressed 
up—trailing skirts, remarkable capes and 
Sunday bonnets. ‘‘That decides me,’’ I said, 
and hurried into my best dress and followed 
them. 

There were quite a lot of us in the audi- 
ence. I think they must have taken in a pa- 
per of pins at the door, or rather the gate, for 
our ‘‘terra cotta’’ was Dwight’s back yard. 
When I paid my admission fee there was a 
little embarrassing difficulty. One ol the pins 
was crooked, it seemed. The gateman hand- 
ed it gravely back to me and demanded an- 
other. I was obliged to pay a hairpin in its 
place. 

Dwight stood among us with his little sil- 
ver watch open in his hand, and little impos- 
ing wrinkles over his nose. Everybody kept 
looking up in the air, but it was empty. One 
—two—three! we heard the clock strike 
through the dining room window, but the 
master of ceremonies did not stir. The tiny 
hands of his little slow watch were behind- 
hand, and we waited. 

Precisely when they struck 
disappeared into the stable. Then the pigeon 
loft door flew open and the circus began. Up 
in the air a company of soft-winged little ac- 
robats—or were they little performing clowns? 
—began a series of wondrous feats. They 
tumbled over and over. They turned gay 
somersaults again and again, tirelessly. A 
whole half hour they whirled and tumbled 
and performed for us, with gallant grace. 
How we gazed up at them! How all the big 
borrowed Sunday bonnets tilted up toward 
them and bobbed with applause! 

We were allowed an introduction to the lit- 
tle acrobats after the circus was over. 
Haven’t you guessed that they were Dwight’s 
pretty little tumbler pigeons? Silver winged, 


You pay ten pins,’’ 


supposing I could 
fly- 


three, Dwight 





How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 

sell 100 Ibs.of Baker’s Teas, Spices 

or Baking Powder and Earn a 

Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 

total of 75 lbs. fora Boys’ Bicycle; 

200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp ; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 


We pay the express mf a on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.R ), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MEN WANTED to Sell Clothing in every. County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
@0.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago, 








agile little fellows they were, with this queer 
little trick of tumbling over and over in the 
air for ever so long. 

Dwight shut them up in the loft by 
and came out and made us a speech. 

**Gentlemans an’ ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
ain’t quite sat’sfied with the ’formance, 
can have tive pins back. If you want to, 
can have ’em all back. It was the best 
cus we could make.’’ 

Nobody wanted any pins back, I can tell 
you, and one of the audience sent over a new 
paper of them at supper time to show how 
she appreciated the circus. 

———— 


Preparing for Baster. 
H. E. N. 


Consider this picture before 
your hens for not laying, or for eating their 
eggs. The writer has more than doubled the 
egg yield from our birds, by the use of a good 
steel trap and the house cat, catching some 
fine, fat glossy black specimens, which are 
evidently preparing for Easter, as they not 
only carry away the eggs whole, but open one 
end of some of them, extract the contents, 
and leave the shell as though blown in the 
nest. While your pens are infested by these 
marauders, gather your eggs often. At this 
season, this matter should be looked into care- 
fully, or some of the eggs will be broken or 
carried off from under the setting hens, which 
you may have paid some breeder a fancy 
price for, and poor biddy may be accused of 
being clumsy and breaking her eggs, when 
she is really suffering herself to protect them. 


cm 


The Young Folks’ Table, 


Skunk’s Cabbage.—The flower pictured in 
your issue of the 27th is the skunk’s cabbage, 
or swamp cabbage. It belongs to the Arum 
family and if we were bold enough to ven- 
ture into the swampy places in the month of 
March, we would find that the sharply point- 
ed spathes of this plant bad already appeared 
through the surface of the earth. But many 
of the young buds of the skunk cabbage had 
pushed their way upward before the winter 
setin. The plant has a purplish shell-like 
leaf, which curls about the tiny flowers, 
which in this way are hidden from view. 
There is a species of plant similar to the 
skunk cabbage which abounds along the Ital- 
ian Riviera, entitled Capucini by the peas- 
ants, fot the bowed, hooded appearance of 
these plants easily suggests the cowled Capu- 


and by 


you 
you 
you 
cir- 


condemning 














chins. It seems unfortunate that our earliest 
spring flower (for such it undoubtedly is) 
should possess so unpleasant an odor as to 
win for itself the unpoetic title of skunk cab- 
bage. Kut it is interesting to remember that 
the skunk cabbage is nearly akin to the spot- 
less calla lily, the purplish mottled spathe of 
the one answering to the snowy petal-like 
leaf of the other. The name bear weed was 
given tothe cabbage by the early Swedish 
settlers in Philadelphia. The bears greatly 
relished this early green, but it must have 
been a hot morsel, as the juice is acrid and 
possesses some narcotic power, while the 
root, when chewed, causes the eyesight to 
grow dim.—/Cora A. Eaton. 

When I was going to the depot the 6th of 
March, I saw some skunk’s cabbage quite a 
way up. This was growingin a wet place, 
all overgrown with bushes, right beside the 
road. l have heard mamma tell that when 
she was a girl she and oneof her sisters 
went out very early in the spring and pulled 
a lot of skunk’s cabbage and threw itin to the 
pigs. It was the only green up then. The 
pigs ate every bit of it. Well, it made then 
very sick. Grandpa didn’t think they’d live, 
but they did.—[ Honeysuckle. 

sertha G. Perham sends a long rather sci- 
entific article on this interesting flower,- and 
others who wrote correct descriptions are 
Louise A. Burr, Pearl M. Smith, Bessie O. 
Hamilton, Myra B. Wheelock, Lucy B. Stone, 
Ruth Minor, Vinnie Arwin and Edward 
Hibsbman. 





On Crutches Seven Years.—I am a farmer’s 
girl 11 years o)d and have walked on crutches 
ever since I was four years old, which _ will 
be seven years next July. If I were Ruth 
Lewis I would keep my pony.—({J. A. 





A Profit of $5.—I am interested in poultry, 
also. My papa keeps about 42 as nice hens 
as can be found. We get about two dozen 
eggs daily. How many of the sisters are go- 
ing to raise an abundance of flowers during 
the coming summer? My mother always has 
very beautiful flowers from early summer un- 
til late fall. My papa is « gardener and raises 
all kinds of vegetables, which he takes to 
Saratoga Springs to sell. He raises about 
three-fourths of an acre of onions every 
year. Last year I had some and it gave me 
a profit of about $5. Most of them were sold 
at 60 cents a bushel, none less than 50 cents. 
I can do lots of housework, besides knitting, 
embroidering in fancy stitches and crochet- 
ing.—[ Pond Lily. 





A Great Many Years.—I have taken your pa- 
per for a great many years. I have one sister 
and two brothers. My mamma died three 
vears ago next July. I am 114 years old. 
We live with my grandma. I feed the hens, 
cows, pigs and horses and lave a_ horse to 
drive, but have long wished Ii had a saddle 
pony. IfI was Ruth Lewis I would not 
sell my pony for all the bicycles in the world. 
Of the sturies I have read in your paper ‘*‘ The 
Sheriff’s Daughter’’ and‘*The Major’s Daugh- 
ter’’ I liked best. When papa brings the pa- 
per home I always try to get the paper first 
so as to read the stories.—[Sadie Billings. 





In a Hurry to Know.—I want totell M. E. 
W. about my poultry experience. For two 
summers I tended an incubator and bhrooder 
and raised a lot of chickens. I think it is 
nice work. Why doesn’t Biil B. tell us about 
that frog and not leave us in the dark any 
longer? I amina hurry to know who 1s 
right. Among the. books I have read are Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, Black Beauty, Lena Rivers, 
The Lady of the Luke and Cowper’s poems. 
{[Iewa Girl. 





On a Dead Run and Backwards.—I am 16 
years old and am an Indian. I think I am 
the only Indian who has written a letter to 
the Table. I can ride a horse on a dead run 
and backwards too. I have shot thirteen 
jack rabbits this winter. I liveonafarm. I 
think that ‘‘musical family of eleven chil- 
dren’’ was a hummer. I am six feet tall and 
weigh 130 lbs. I know a boy who weighs 200 
lbs and is 14 years old and_he plays baseball. 
|O. Farnsworth. 

Was Old Enough to Vote for Cleveland.—I 
am 14 years old. I attend the Ingh school 
(first vear) and take lessons in music and 
painting. Papa is a milkman and a farmer. 
Someone wrote that his ‘‘pony’’ was old 
enough to vote for McKinley. Now I can 
beat him for my ‘‘pony’’ was old enough to 
vote for Cleveland. HowlI pity E. K. S. I 
don’t have much trouble with my brother be- 
cause he is only three years old.—[Kink. 
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GETTING READY FOR EASTER 
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MRS. PINKHAM’S 


, top! 


y\ And Consider the All-Important Fact, 





Women, 








That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are con- 
fiding your private ills to a woman—a woman 
whose experience in treating woman’s 
diseases is greater than that of any liv- 
ing physician—male or female. 


You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. ° 

Many women suffer in silence and 

drift along from bad to worse, know- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. It is unneces- 
sary. Without money or price you 
ean consult a woman, whose 
knowledge from actual experi- 






OVW OW ence is greater than any local 
—-. physicianin the world. The fol- 


lowing invitation is freely offered; 


accept it in the same spirit: 
STANDING INVITATION. 


Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 
communicate with Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 
opened, read and answered by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman: thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 

Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, it is more 
than possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your 
case. She asks nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has 
relieved thousands. Surely any woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 
not take advantage of this generous offer of assistance.—Lydia E. Pinkham 


Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 








LINEN® 
ac VERSIBLE 
COLLARS andCUFFS. 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 

Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 

They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 

sample collar and cuffs, naming styleand size. 

















trial invariably results in continued use. 


Mass. 









For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
243 Canal Street, - 7 - - New York. 
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IDAVGIATERS: 


Mrs Van Riper’s Neighbor. 


EVANGELINE. 





ICK .TOMS had come back 
and was going to work his 
uncle’s farm on shares. He 
rented the old house in 
Van Riper’s yard to livein. 
Mrs Van Riper was elated. 
She came right over to tell 
me about it. Not, she said, 

that the rent would amount to much, for the 

house was in such poor shape that they 
couldn’t ask much but to have such nice 
neighbors. 

Dick’s wife had spent some time in the city 
and had come up with a head full of up-to-date 
ideas. Mrs Van had met her at Uncle Toms’ 
dinner party and had been quite smitten not 
only with the cut of her gown but with the 
chic of ber conversation about people and 
things about town. 

**She’s an educated lady and can tell you 
more about what she’s seen in New York than 
the doctor’s wife who lived there all her 
life,’’ said Mrs Van. 

Mrs Van was in no hurry to call, for, as she 
said, it was polite to wait till all of the furni- 
ture came. But it was so long about coming 
that she decided to wait no longer. She told 
grandma Van Riper when she came back that 
Dick’s wife sat there just like the first lady of 
the land, with her gold watch and chain on 
and no carpet on the floor, but such a lot of 
beautifwl wax flowers—and she’d made them 
all herself with the help of her teacher, who 
came once a week. Well, the furniture never 
came, though Dick’s wite expected it every 
day. 

The intimacy gcew between the two women. 
Dick’s wife was very neighborly and so unas- 
suming!—just like common folks. She often 
borrowed a loaf of bread—her girl couldn’t 
make good bread—or a dozen eggs (they 
hadn’t hens). She dropped in often of a morn- 
ing, so friendly like, that Mrs Riper wouldn’t 
for the world let her know that these morning 
chats interfered with her work. And she 
would take home a pound of that ‘‘delicious 
butter,’’ or a bar of soap, or a little salt pork, 
or a pint of molasses, for all of which she was 
quite willing to pay market price, or even a 
tritle more, because it was such an accommo- 
dation, but which, so far, of course, she had 
not done. Mrs Van Riper was only too glad 
to loan the sad irons, the wash board, the 
flour sieve ur anything they might need, and 
they needed a great deal, even Mrs Van Riper 
had to admit that. But they were young 
housekeepers and what could you expest of 
them’ 

Mrs Van Riper bought a pair of rubbers 
for little Mantie, and found, when she got 
them home, that they were too small. Dick’s 
wife thought they would just fit her Dolly, 
and if she took them it would save Mrs Van 
tiper the trouble of taking them back. Of 
course it would, and Mrs Van did them up 
carefully and gave them to her. 

‘*Did she pay you for them?’’ 
ma Van Riper. 

‘*No, but she’ll hand 1t to me in 
two.’’ 

‘*Well, she saved you the trouble of return- 
ing ’em, that’s sure;’’ and grandma, who had 
been prejudiced against Dick’s wife from the 
tirst, shook her head knowingly as she stirred 
up the ‘‘emptins.’’ Young Mrs Van Riper 
went on patting and stamping the prints of 
golden butter and hoping that she would nev- 
er get suspicious of every one, as grandma 
was. 

Such pleasant evenings as they spent togeth- 
er, Dick relating to them his hairbreadth es- 
capes and hunting adventures in the wild and 
woolly west, and his bonanza speculations. 
The neighbors said his uncle had to send 











asked Grand- 


a day or 


MOTHERS 


money to_bring him on, but neighbors are so 
envious. Dick’s wife told them about her 
New Year’s receptions and toilets, and the 
distinguished people she met at her aunt’s 
home in New York. 

Mrs Van Riper had looked with lustful eye 
at the accumulation of wax flowers which bid 
fair to inundate the old house. As a proof of 
her sincerity, and gratitude for favors bestow- 
ed, Dick’s wife offered to sell to Mrs Van 
Riper—she wouldn’t think of doing this with 
anyone else—the last work of art for the pal- 
try suin of $5.. It was a rickety little cross 
completely submerged with bright green leaves 
and brilliant fuschia blossoms. 

Mr Van Riper looked stern 
the transaction. When the $5 
the storm broke in all its fury and Mrs Van 
Riper was told to take the ‘‘dum thing’’ 
right back. She cried and hid it away behind 
the sofa in tLe parlor. Dick’s wife was disap- 
pointed. She needed the money and had 
nothing to do with Mr Toms’ arrangements 
and did not want to apply it on the rent. She 
was forced to accept the situation, but there 
was a little coolness between the families. 
Notwithstanding, Dick’s wife was much con- 
cerned to see the ‘‘ beautiful currants’’ and 
‘‘exquisite cherries’’spoil on their stems. She 
could find use for them, and likewise with 
other garden truck. 

When Dick’s wife’s sister came from the 
city she brought two little dogs; Romeo and 
Juliet. Now Romeo and Juliet were starved 
curs and lived off Jack Van _ Kiper’s platter, 
and proved themselves troublesome tenants in 
more ways than one; but Dick’s wife’s sister 
defended them stoutly, the dears. They died 
under very suspicious circumstances—did 
Romeo and Juliet—and Dick’s wife’s sister 
hinted at foul play and never spoke to Grand- 
ma Van Riper after. Grandma only shook 
her head and kept her own counsel. 

Well, the next spring Dick’s personal prop- 
erty was sold at auction. The bidders overran 
the Van Riper premises, tied their horses to 
the young fruit trees and to the picket fence 
round the front dooryard,and tramped over Mrs 
Van Riper’s flower bed. An old sofa was 
knocked off to Van Riper. This, and the 
wax flowers, which had been taken from be- 
hind the sofa and placed in an obscure corner, 
were all that Van Riper got for «a yearanda 
half’s rent. He never rented the old house 
after. It became a home to the homeless 
rats and sparrows, and a few years later was 
razed to the ground. 
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For China Plate or Doily. 


disapproval of 
was asked for 
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Rhubarb Marmalade and Charlotte. 
E. M. LUCAS. 


Compote of Rhubarb.—Make a syrup of five 
ounces of sugar to a quarter of a pint of water. 
Let it simmer gently for ten minutes. If the 
fruit 1s very acid more sugar will be required. 
To the above sugar and water use one pound 
of rhubarb, strip off the strings and cut into 
inch lengths. Place it in a jar, pour over the 
syrup and bake until the rhubarb is tender. 
It will preserve its form and be of a rich col- 
or. 

Rhubarb Marmalade.—This is delicious. 
If wanted of a pretty red color, wash the rhu- 
barb and cut into lengths of an inch, and 
place it in a jar that will endure the heat of 
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the oven. A baking pan may be used if 
heavy, but do not useatin one. To every 
pound of fruit use half a gill of water, one 
pound of good beet sugar, und to every five 
pounds one lemon. Pour the water over the 
rhnbarb and bake it until very tender; it 
will acquire a beautiful red color. When very 
soft, remove from the oven and mash it 
through a fine sieve. Place overthe fireina 
preserving kettle and let it boil for twenty 
minutes, stirring with a wooden spoon. Pare 
the lemons very thin, and use only the thin 
yellow rind. This may be grated off if care is 
taken not to use a particle of; the white rind. 
Add the rind tothe rhubarb—if obliged to 
pare the rind off, chop it as fine as possible. 
Also add the sugar and buil it for about twen- 
ty minutes or until it becomes thick. It is 
best to boil it before adding the sugarif it 
appears very watery, as the color will be im- 
paired if boiled long after the sugar is added. 
Pour into small pots or glasses and cover as 
for jelly. 

Another extia good 
with rhubarb and oranges. 
as described, and before pulping it add to 
every pound of rhubarb four oranges. The 
oranges are peeled, and all the white pith re- 
moved, when they are cut into the rhubarb, 
and the whole is boiled until the oranges are 
soft, when it is strained. Return to the fire, 
add to every pound of rhubarb, weighed be- 
fore cooking, one pound of sugar, and pro- 
ceed as above. 

thubarb Charlotte.—This is a wholesome 
dish. Butter a plain pudding mold or an 
empty lard tin. Cut some bread about half an 
inch thick. Cut around piece to fit in the 
bottom of the mold, and line the sides with 
bread cut into strips about 14 inches wide. 
Fill the center with rhubarb cut into inch 
lengths. Sprinkle well with light brown sug- 
ar, and press the fruit down securely, as it 
shrinks considerably in cooking. A little 
lemon peel finely minced or some grated nut- 
meg or cinnamon will enrich the flavor. 
Cover the top with several slices of bread, 
and bake in a rather cool oven for one hour, 
covered. Remove the cover and brown the 
top, and turn onto a dish. This is a cheap 
dessert, but very nice. 

See 
His Question. 
HARRIET WOOSTER. 


marmalade is made 
Bake the rhubarb 


All day I’ve been a wondering, 
But, somehow, fail ter see 

What makes there sich a dif’rence 
’Twixt my wife Bernice, an’ me. 


When I come home from work at night, 
I allers find her there, 

An’ allers find my slippers warm, 
An’ settin’ by my chair. 


An’ when I take the newspaper 
An’ set down orful glum, 

She comes an’ kinder smoothes my hair, 
An’ says, ‘I’m glad you’ve come.”’ 


When I am cross an’ snappish like, 
It ’pears she doesn’t mind, 

But goes around about her work 
An’ answers jest us kind. 


She’s gentle with th’ children, tew, 
An’tells ’em how ter pray; 

An’ tries ter bring ’em up along 
Th’ good old-fashun way. 


I know if she should die to-night 
An angel she would be. 
But, sence there’s sich a dif’rence, 
What will become of me? 
a 


To Pack Butter.—{fn answer to Mrs A. C-’s 
address, I would say that I have had over 
thirty years’ experience in buttermaking, and 
this is the only way that has given perfect sat- 
isfaction: Wash the butter wien churned, and 
salt to taste; the next day work out all the 
brine. Have ready clean glass fruit jars; roll 
them in hot water; When cool pack the butter 
firmly with pestle, up tothe necks, spread a 
thin muslin cloth over butter and sprinkle 
salt on it. Screw on top, but don’t put on 
the rubber band, as that will ruin the butter. 
Moisten firm paper with the beaten white of 
egg and cover the tops of jars well down onto 
the glass. Stand in a cool dark place. As only 
one guart has to be opened at a time, the last 
ounce of the butter is as good as the first. 
[Butter Maker. 

















A Bicycle Costume, and Others. 





Every woman who rides a wheel will want 
a suitable cycling costume for spring and 
summer. Our 
model, made of 
brown and white 
tweed mixture, 
has a jacket bod- 
ice which is cut 
double-breasted 
and fastened at 
the side with large 


buttons. At the 
bust the wide 
rever turns over 
from left to right, 
with its point 
resting on the 
right sleeve. A 


jaunty pocket 1s 
piaced just below 
is -- this spot. The 

No 20,799. Bicycle basque. neck is finished 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust by a high collar 
No 20,827. 3icycle skirt. with flaring turn- 

Sizes 22 to 32 inches waist OVer portions cut 
measure. in a novel shape. 
The back of the bodice is cut in one piece, 
and fits the figure without a wrinkle. The 
skirt is extremely novel and stylish, introduc- 
ing the very latest cut. It is made in a circu- 
lar shape with a narrow front breadth, and is 
plaited on the hips to give it a stylish flare. 
The back is laid in side plaits that hang 
gracefully over the wheel when the wearer is 
mounted on her cycle. © 

One of the nattiest of spring jackets for lit- 
tle girls is here pictured as made with a full 
plaited front and 
a fitted back laid 
in box plaits. The 
novel collarette is 
box-plaited on the 
shoulders to give 
it a fashionable 
flare, and a com- 
fortable rolling 
collar finishes the 
neck. The _ full 
bishop sleeves are 
gathered at the 
wrists into 
straighticuffs, and 
two jaunty pock- 
ets with stitched 
flaps are placed 
on each side of 
the front. Our 
model is made of 
dark green cloth 
but this same pat- 
tern is especially pretty made of red cloth and 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 

Foulard silk, that most popular of materials 
this season, was used to make up the hand- 
some house gown 
here pictured. The 
back of the costume 
is made with a yoke 
of velvet, cut in 
one with the bolero 
jacket. A short Em- 
pire waist is made 
with a full blouse 
front and the neck 
is cut out in a pret- 
ty V shape and edg- 
ed with lace. A 
watteau plait starts 
from under the cen- 
ter point and is 
joined onto the back 
of the skirt. The 
sleeves: are excep- 
tionally grace ful 





No 20,817. Child’s reefer. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. 





and pretty, being 
made elbow length, . - P 
with short puffs ae SRGER. ee ae 


: gown. 
trimmed with bands Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 


of velvet and deepmeasure. 
frills of lace that fall becomingly over the 
arms. Long straight ; cuffs to the wrists may 
displace the frills if preferred. A high Medi- 
ci collar of velvet, plaited in the back, com- 
pletes the neck, while a belt of ribbon velvet, 
tied with short loops and long ends in front, 
gives the finishing touch to the costume. This 
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design may be made up more simply in chal- 
lis or cashmere. 

No style of waist is more becoming to young 
girls than the Eton jacket waists so popular 
this spring. This 
smart design is 
made of blue and 
white broadcloth 
and trimmed with 
silk braid. The bi- 
ases on either side 
are left open and 
laced together with 
silk cord run over 
tiny gilt buttons. A 
broad sailor collar 
is joined at the 
shoulders onto the 
revers in front, and 
the sleeves have the 
regulation shaped 
underarm pieces. 
The back is seam- 
less in the center and shaped by side seams. 
These jackets can be worn over pluin or dres- 
sy waists or bodices, but they are sure to give 
a dress-up appearance to any costume. 

Almost all of the new neck arrangements to 
ices are combina- 
tions of silk, rib- 
bon and lace. This 
pretty model is of 
satin ribbon and 
fastens in the back 
under four stylish 
loops. A plaiting 
of lace starts from 
either side of the 
and falls 
back in 
chiffon are 





No 20,830. Girl’s Eton. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. 





Stock collar. 


No 20,793. 


Sizes’ small, medium and front 


large. over the 
modish box-plaits. Velvet and 
also used for stocks of this kind. 

Norfolk jacket waists are very neat and be- 
coming for everyday wear and will be worn 
a@ great deal this 
spring. The model 
herewith shown is 
made up in combi- 
nation of plain and 
checked materials, 
the shaped yoke be- 
ing a _ decidedly 
new feature. Box- 
plaits of the plain 
goods, matching 
the yoke trimming, 
are stitched on, both 
back and front, 
and run under the 
belt, hanging over 
the skirt in stylish 
tab ends. The strap 

No 20,821. Norfolk basque.COllar . fastens on 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bustthe left side and 
SROSSUES. the sleeves show 
just the right amount of fullness. Tbe closing 
is formed invisibly on the left shoulder and 
under the center plait. This design may be 
used appropriately with a bicycle skirt. 

Fancy bodices are all the rage again this 
season and one of the most charming designs is 
here illustrated. It 
is made of chiffon, 
moire and velvet, 
a natty finish be- 
ing added in the 
girdle and_ stock 
collar. The novel 
bolero is edged back 
and front with an 
accordion plaited 
ruffle of chiffon and 
the high collar has 
an outstanding frill 
of the chiffon. 
Draped ruffles 
adorn the new shap- 





Y / 





Jeeves. which 0.20825. Lady’s waist. 
ed sleey es, WhICh sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 
are cut tight from measure. 


the wrist to the elbow. Both the jacket and 
sleeves are of black velvet or moire and the 
high pointed girdle finishes the waist line. 
A very effective combination for this pattern 
is green chiffon with black moire. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
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all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10¢ for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 
the number plainly, and give their full name 
and address. 





Just for Fun. 


Mr Dakota: It actually gets so cold upin 
our country that the flames freeze to the back 
of the grate and have to be chopped off with 
an ax. Mr Mexico: That’s nothing; why 
we have to feed our hens on chopped ice to 
keep them from laying boiled eggs. 

‘*How would you define ‘ennui’?’’ ‘‘It’s 
when you’re tired of doing nothing and too 
lazy to do something.”’ 





’ cried the young wife; ‘‘not 


? 


I’m going right 


‘*Tt’s a shame,’ 
a thing in the house to eat. 
home to papa!’’ 

‘‘Tf you don’t mind,dear,’’ said the husband, 
reaching for his hat, ‘‘I’ll go with you.’’ 





Lawyer Goodly: What’s wrong, old chap? 

Uglimugge: I won a kiss from Miss Purtiest 
on election. She won’t pay up. 

Lawyer Goodly: Never mind, 
I’ll collect it for you. 


old man; 





‘‘Does your wife take any interest in cur- 
rent politics’’’ asked the earnest woman. 

‘“‘Naw,’’ replied the husband, ‘‘she don’t. 
But if it’s currant jelly or currant pie, why I 
allow she could tell you more things about 
’em ’n you ever dremp of.”’ 


Little Meg came into her Sunday school 
class one morning, her eyes filled with tears, 
and looking up into her teacher’s face, said: 
‘Our dog’s dead, and I guess the angels were 
scared when they saw him coming up the 
path, for he’s awfully cross to strangers.’’ 











Love is the sun of 
woman’s life. Its 
dawning is the 
maiden’s tender i) i 
sentiment; it bright- Hf 
ens into the steady 
affection of the con- * 
tented wife, and 
reaches its glorious noontide in the happy 
mother. Happy motherhood is a true wo- 
man’s loftiest ambition. Her highest pride 
is in her fitness to fulfill this grand and 
sacred destiny. Nothing so clouds and 
darkens her existence as to be incapaci- 
tated fer this noblest of womanly functions 
by weakness or disease. ° 

A woman who suffers from any ailment of 
the delicate special érganism of her sex, 
feels something more than pain and physi- 
cal wretchedness. She is mortified with a 
sense of womanly incompleteness. 

But no woman need remain under this 
cloud of misery and dissatisfaction. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription positively 
cures all diseased conditions and weak- 
nesses, and restores complete health and 
strength to the feminine organs. 

It is the oniy medicine of its kind devised 
for this one purpose by an educated and ex- 
—— physician, and eminent specialist 

this particular field of practice. 

It is the only medicine which can be relied 
upon to make the ordeal of motherhood 
absolutely safe and almost painless. 

“I cannot say too much for Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription,’’ writes Miss Clara Baird, of 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Penn’a. “I feel it 
my duty to say to all women who may be suffer- 
ing from any disease of the womb that it is the 
best medicine on earth for them to use. I cannot 
praise it too highly for the it did me. If 
any one doubts this give them my name and 
eddress.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate the 
stomach, liver and bowels. Of all medicine 
dealers. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Must Suffer from Indigestion.—There are a 
great many opinions being expressed just at 
present among the Tablers in regard to what 
a typical day on the farm really is, but what 
mostly attracted my attention was the article 
written by A. S. A. If he calls 4.45 getting 
up late, 1 would be pleased to know what time 
he rises when spring work commences. He 
finishes chores at 7 pm, eats supper, chats a 
little, then retires; by that time it must surely 
be 8.30 or 9 o’clock. In my neighborhood 
very few of us farmers rise before 4.50 or 4.45 
in the spring and summer, and 9.30 is the 
general time of going to bed, while in the 
winter 6 o’clock is the usual timé of rising. 
My friend must suffer greatly from indiges- 
tion if he ‘‘swallows’’ his breakfast. in 15 
minutes. If he should eat according to Glad- 
stone it would take him abuut an hour anda 
half; Forty-tive minutes is a reasonable 
length of time for a midwinter’s breakfast. 
{Eastern Illinois. 

Sarah 
way to 


Not Accountable.—In a recent issue, 
Ann asked for advice as to the best 
treat a man,if he grumbled about a late 
breakfast. I would advise patience before 
breakfast, for it seems sometimes as if a hun- 
gry man were not accountable for what he 
says. If such an ideal married life as Bill of 
Minnesota speaks of could be realized, [don’t 
think such questions would ever be asked. 
Let us all hope he will practice what he 
preaches. I think the Tablers should all feel 
encouraged by the compliments showered on 
Kentucky Maiden and send their photographs. 
{| Marion. 

How Different.—‘When I read of how Farm- 
er’s Daughter lived and their seemingly easy 
way of taking life, it set me to thinkiug how 
ditferent her life was from mine. But when I 
read in the next issue what Davis Boyles and 
Farmer’s Daughter’s Brother had to say, I 
began to think that maybe Farmer’s Daughter 
didn’t know much about real farmers’ lives 
and modes of living. My papa gets up tirst 
and builds the fires and »uts the teakettle on, 
and as I am the oldest girl, I get up and get 
the breakfast (and I think I am about Farm- 
er’s Daughter’s age) and by the time Il have 
breakfast ready the rest-of the children and 
mother are up and ready for breakfast. My 
next sister and myself do up most of the work 
while mother gets the smaller ones ready for 
school; then we get ready and go, too. All 
our reading, writing, studying, ete, is done 
after the evening work is tinished.—j{ Hooser 
Belle. 

Pour the Balm of Sympathy.—Work! cries the 
many-toned voice of the universe. There is 
sole tear to dry; some wounded heart into 
which you may pour the baln of sympathy. 
Let our youth be taught that nothing but dis- 
grace should summon the blush to their 
cheeks, and that the highest disgrace is to 
be useless in the world. Let them be told 
that unless their superior advantages are turn- 
ed to good account, so far from looking down 
on the laborious artisan as a creature born to 
drudge and toil, he may well feel the glow of 
honorable satisfaction wheu he contrasts that 
same laborer’s well spent days with the lan- 
gnid hours of those who live for their own 
personal gratification.—(|R. A. Leavitt. 


Not Behind the City Girl.—I have spent 
nearly all the fifty years of my life in differ- 
ent farmers’ families in Massachusetts, and I 
have yet to see the first base-burner in any 
farmer’s sitting room. 1don’t know but there 
may be such, but they are an exception, not 
the rule. Instead, is a large chunk stove 
which takes in great sticks or chunks of wood 
and keeps the room warm all night. Then, 
the average farmer does not rise short days in 
winter until about six o'clock. He starts a 
fire in the kitchen, puts on the teakettle, also 
potato kettle, before he goes to the barn to 
milk. In the meanwhile the wife is dressing, 
and by the time she reaches the kitchen the 
water in the kettle is boiling, ready for the po- 
tatoes which have, been carefully pared the 
night before. Then, if they use a creamer, and 
if it ts very cold, she ascertains if-it is frozen, 
and if it is, thaws it out with boiling water 
that it may be ready for the good man to put 
the milk into when he comes from the barn. 
Ly the time the barn chores are done, the 
breakfast is ready, of potatoes and yes, sau- 
sage, quite often, if not beefsteak or ham, 
sometimes salt pork, coffee with the best of 
cream, sometimes doughnuts, sometimes pan- 
cakes. After breakfast the children’s dinner 
pails are filled and they start for school, the 
mother and oldest danghter do the usual work 





MOTHERS 


It would be 


to be found in every household. 
mayhap the 


strange if the daughter and 
mother did not tind time for a little fancy- 
work. Should there be a piano. or organ in 
the house, the daughter has her hour for prac- 
tice, or perchance she is taking lessons in 
painting in oil or water colors, for the farmer’s 
daughter of tu-day is not one whit behind the 
city girl in these accomplishments. There 
may be a light lunch at noon, for the dinner 
on these short days is not until the children 
come home from school, then it is a good 
square meal of all the good stuff found ina 
farmer’s cellar, unless the men are getting up 
the year’s stock of ice or drawing logs to the 
mill, in which case they rise at five o’clock 
and have a hot dinner at noon. The evenings 
are spent in reading books and newspapers, 
in playing games, popping corn, eating ap- 
ples, attending singing school, and once a 
week the meeting of the literary society, or 
grange essays to write, etc.—| Priscilia. 


Wielding Her Good Stick.—Perhaps many of 
the Tablers have wondered whether I have 
made up my mind to close with Jonathan 
Jones’ terms or not, but I may as well say, 
his views are not wholly in accordance with 
my views, also I prefer a man who has some 
idea of the English language, providing he 
does use store teeth, with one gone in front 
at that. [Tam yet enjoying single blessed- 
ness, and hoping the foregoing and the fol- 
lowing will bring to the mind of Jones, 
Bachelor, Guernsey, and others, that just 
now hay pitching is out of season, also bicycle 
riding, yet I still resort to my favorite pas- 
time, wielding the good stick of which I 
claim to be an expert. IfIlam not quite as 
young as once, I am still on the lookout for 
about such a fellow as Jonathan. Perhaps I 
could possibly teach him the English lan- 
guage, but I would have it distinctly under- 
stood that I must see such people face to face. 
That is the way I was taught to do business. 
And another thing: Of course my money 
ought to be quite an inducement. I have 
felt it my duty to write these few lines, also 
am anxious to know ifsethe time for old maids 
to enjoy what really ought to belong to them, 
is past. Now that leap year is past, things 
may possibly not look quite so charming. 
Will some kind Tabler please write a con- 
soling word.—[{Susie Harkins. 


Until Women Can Vote.—‘VYomen are at 
the head of every good thing. I think wom- 
en should receive as good salary as men. 
[I quite often hear men say women are 
working cheap and push the men out on 
every side. Yes, and they will as long as the 
boys and men are around the streets and in 
the alleys siioking cigarettes. Business men 
don’t want such heip; they go to the true 
honest woman whom they can trust. I don’t 
think times will get better until women can 
vote. I would like to know how early A. 5S. A. 
gets up in summer. I do feel sorry for any- 
one who takes but fifteen minutes to eat. I 
am not an old bachelor and not a farmer, but 
was brought up on a farm.—[A Stranger. 








FIRST WOMAN CITIZEN. 


Her Sturdy Lads and Clever Lasses Become 
Prominent Citizens. 


Known as the “Widow Ryan’—Was a Clever 
Business Woman—Short Sketch of Her Life 
and What Some of Her Children Accom- 
plished. 

From the News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hundreds of thousands of men of foreign 
birth have taken out papers declaring their 
citizenship in Indiana since that state was 
admitted into the Union in 1816 without cre- 
ating remark or comment. It was a different 
matter, however, when along in the forties 
the first woman of foreign birth applied for 
and received papers of citizenship after de- 
claring in set form that she renounced all al- 
legiance to every prince or potentate cn earth. 

This ‘‘first woman citizen’? was an Irish 
widow who settled in southern Indiana with 
her progeny of sturdy lads and clever lasses 
upon a farm which she had bought. She had 
taken out naturalization papers in order to 
manage her property to better advantage, and 
for the further purpose of starting her family 
as true Ameri’ans, with a full understanding 
of the advantages and _ responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

‘*The Widow Ryan,’’ as she was known in 
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Daviess Co, Ind, was a great woman with a 
clever business head and left behind her those 
who grew to be worthy men and worthy wom.- 
en, and who have left their impress upon 
the state. 

One of these sons, James B. Ryan, became 
treasurer of the state of Indiana, and a son- 
in-law, M. L. Brett, also held that high and 
honorable position. Another son was the late 
Lieut Col Richard J. Ryan, who was, proba- 
bly, the most briliiant and gifted orator that 
Indiana ever produced, and who during the 
war for the Union served his country in the 
Thirty-fifth Indiana volunteer infantry, bet- 
ter known as ‘‘the Irish regiment.’’ 

Another sonis Thomas F. Ryan, who is 
now 59 years old, and with a few intervals 
of absence has been a residentof Indianapolis 
for forty-two years. Mr Ryan has been an 
active business man all his life and has seen 
more than one fortune come and go in the 
vicissitudes of trade and sudden panic. 

In the early fifties, smitten by,the gold fever, 
he went by way of the Isthmus of Panama to 
California, and he has always retained the 
free-hearted, open and trusting contdence 
that distinguished the gallant pioneers of the 
golden state. He has been all over the far 
west engaged in mining and trade operations 
in Oregon, Arizona and Montana. From May, 
1885, until August, 1887, he was the govern- 
ment agent at the Seal islands off the Alaska 
coast, a highly responsibie position. 

‘*For ten years or more,’’ said Mr Ryan in 
conversation with a group of gentlemen ut 
the Indianapolis board of trade, ‘‘I have been 
extremely sensitive in my lower limbs, to 
weather changes. If my legs had been filled 
with quick silver I do not think they could 
have responded more quickly or more disa- 
greeably to climatic conditions. 

‘*During the past two years this infirmity 
became much worse, and { began to be 
alarmed,fearing paralysis. My legs were cold 
and recently from my knees down were withi- 
out sensation. I could walk only short dis- 
tances and would even then experience great 
weariness. I became more and more alarm- 
ed. I naturally thought of paralysis or loco- 
motor ataxia. The prospect was not a _ pleas- 
ing wone. 

‘*T happened to meet my 
C. F. Shepard, of this city. He was chanting 
the praises of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People and gave me his experience, tell- 
ing me that he had been brought by using 
them from a bed where he lay helpless, his 
physician having declared him a_ hopeless 
victim of locomotor ataxia, and was now as 
active as any man of his age, not even re- 
quiring the use of acane. Upon his recom- 
mendation I began the use of Dr Williams 
Pink Pills. 

‘*T found 


old friend, Capt 


positive relief, after taking a 
few doses. The numbness in my limbs dis- 
appeared as if by magic and I can walk as 
far as I like ata good 1apid gait and with- 
out weariness. This you may understand is 
a great boon to a man who has been of an ac- 
tive habit of life and who still likes to depend 
to a great extent upon his legs to get around 
the world. 

‘*The pills also drove the rheumatism out 
of my hip, for I have not been bothered with 
it since I began their use. I think I shall 
have to join Captain Shepard in his praises 
of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People con- 
tain, in a condensed form, all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They 
are also a specific for troubies peculiar to 
females such as suppressions, irregularities 
and all forms ot weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a rad- 
ical curein all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever na- 
ture. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists or di- 
rect by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Co, 
Schenectady, N Y. 


and CONSTIPATION cured 

free. A sample of the best rem- 

edy on earth mailed free of charge. 

Prof,Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 
BED-WETTING CURED or no pay. Mrs. 
B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis 

Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

ques D’.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


Sure Cure at home; book 
, free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
| 444, Smithville, N. Y. 























Answers to Sundry Questions. 


Feather Picking.—Mrs L. K. J. has hens 
which pick each other’s feathers. This is a 
habit which some hens get into, especially in 
the winter season when they are standing 
around,and as the fine weather of spring comes 
in they usually give it up. In the winter sea- 
son hens should have free access to lime and 
gravel; this often prevents or even stops the 
habit. 


Thick Wind.—J. D. T. wants to know if a 
colt would have thick wind if its mother had. 
If the mare’s wind was affected as the result 
of overdriving or from colds or distemper, it 
would not affect the colt, but if caused by a 
natural defect in her breathing organs it 
might do so. 


Teat.—M. F. S. has a heifer which has an 


extra hole in her teat near the end, from 
which the milk comes out when milking. 
There is no remedy for this while the animal 
is giving milk; after she dries up, then the 
edges of the opening will have to be scaritied 
and the opening brought tight together by 
passing asmall pin through from edge to edge, 
then tie a thread around each end of the pin 
and draw it tight. Let the pin refmain in un- 
til it sloughs out and usually by this time the 
opening will be closed: if not, try it_again. 

Lump in Teat.—S. T. B. has a cow which 
has a lump abont the size of a peasin the duct 
of the teat,which stops the flow of milk. This 
is'a common occurrence in cows and is caused 
hy a portion of a gland becoming hard and 
detached from the others and falling into the 
teat. The best method is to draw off the milk 
by means of a milk tube and in time the lump 
will disappear. 

Deranged Teeth.—J. C. has a horse, 7 yrs 
old, which, when he eats corn, will hold his 
head to one side and when he eats fodder will 
chew it into a roll and let it drop out of his 
mouth. His blood seems to be bad; he also 
seems to have something the matter with one 
of his hind legs. When he starts after stand- 
ing he will limp for a few steps, then go all 
tight. 1. There must be something’ the 
matter with his teeth or tongue. Have his 
mouth examined and if the teeth are deranged 
have them remedied. For his blood give the 
following: Nitrate of potassium 4 oz, sul- 
phate of iron 4 0z, powdered gentian root 6 
oz, mix, divide into 24 doses and give one 
morning and night in bran mash; repeat if 
needed. 2. From your description would say 
that your horse 1s getting a bone spavin and 
as soon as you have time have the hock joint 
treated with biniodide of mercury 1dr, can- 
tharides 2dr and lard 2 oz, mix, rub a little 
on the inside of the hock joint every second 
week until you have blistered him three 
times. Keep him off the hard road fora few 
months. 


Worms.—K. W. B. has 
doing well, they look and act as if they had 
worms. Feed the pigs on oatmeal 1 part, corn 
meal 1 part and linseed 2 tablespoonfuls to 
each pig; mix this into a mash with boiling 
water and when cool put in sulphate of iron 
10 gr for each pig. This should be given 
twice a day and continued for 4 or 4 weeks; 
milk is also good. 


pigs which are not 


Warts.—J. B. S. has a heifer whose body 
is completely covered with warts; they first 
made their;appearance last fall. On all the 
warts which have a nesk to them tie a 
stout thread or small cord tight and if they do 
not slough off in a week, tie on another; when 
they slough off apply a little terchloride of 
antimony to destroy the roots. All the warts 
which cannot be tied scrape off the top with 
a blunt knife and when they stop bleeding 
apply a little of the terchloride of antimony to 
them with a feather; repeat this every day 
until they are lower tban the surrounding 
skin, then let them heal. If the part should 
rise above the skin, apply a little more of the 
antimony. 


Injured Teat.—A. B. C. has a cow’ which 
got one of her teats injured and it was diffi- 
cult to get any milk through it. She will 
come in in a few days and_ her udder is very 
much swollen. Use a milk tube to draw off 
the milk. Bathe the udder well with hot 
water three times a day and after each bath- 
ing apply a little of the following lotion to it: 
\cetate of lead 1 oz, tincture of arnica 2 0z 
and water 1 qt. 


Fistula.—J. E. L. wants a remedy for a 
fistula in a horse. Take a probé and find the 
direction and depth of the fistula, then dipa 
strip of soft muslin in terchloride of antimony 
and push this into the fistula to the bottom, 


OUR 


VETERINARY 


then draw it out and insert another; let this 
one remain in for two hours.then draw it out. 
Repeat this operation every third day for 
hree weeks, then use chloride of zine 1 dr 
and soft water 4 pt; shake and inject a table- 
rea ig of this twice a day to heal it. If 
there is much of a lump, blister it with can- 
tharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz. 


Twin Bulls.—A. wants to know if twin bulls 
would be serviceable for breeding? Yes. 
It is only in cases of twins where one is a 
male and the other a female, that they are not 
serviceable; even in this case they are some- 
times all right. 


Colic.—J. W. J. wants to know if 


from soft wood is as good as from hardwood? 
The hardwood is the best to make charcoal 
of to be used in the treatmeut of wiud colic. 


charcoal 


Sore Mouth.—S. J. P. has a young 
which has had a sore mouth for a 
and it does not heal when she is rested from 
the bit. The sore part has become unhealthy 
and hard and therefore will not heal. Clean 
the sore and then rub it with a piece of ni- 
trate of silver. Keep the mouth open for a 
few minutes until the silver takes effect; this 
will destroy the unhealthy part. In two days 
after using the silver, rub ona little of the 
following twice a day with a feather: Tannisc 
acid 20 gr, glycerine 1 oz and water 4 oz; 
shake well before using. 


mare 


long time 


Fits.—A. M. has calves which, 
taken to drink water, will 
legs become stiff, they 


being 
their 
mouth, 


after 
fall over; 
froth at the 


ADVISER 


chew their tongue, live a few days and die; 
the calves seemed all right before being taken 
to the water. The water has something to 
do with it but in what way it would he im- 
possible to give a correct opinion. If any 
more of them are affected, would advise io 
give a warm drink, or some whisky and water, 
ginger tea, or anything that will stimulate 
them. 


Loss of Appetite.—J. M. has a horse which 
does not eat his hay. He will eat grain and 
raw potatoes. He does not keep up in flesh. 
His teeth have been examined by a veteri- 
nary surgeon and they are all right. Do not 
feed him any hay for a few weeks, give straw 
and oats and a bran mash at night with one 
of the following powders in it: Sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 oz and nux 
vomica 2 0z; mix, divide into 24 doses. If 
he will not eat it in the bran mash, mix the 
niash with oats and let him be hungry. Al- 
ways water before feeding. 


Barb Wire Cut.—C. W. G. has a horse which 
got its forefoot cut just above the hoof last 
December. It is very much enlarged and 
there is proud flesh in the wound. Poultice 
the foot three days with linseed meal made 
into a poultice with boiling water, change 
twice a day, then wash it clean and dry it. 
Mix acetate of lead 4 oz, sulphate of zinc 3 oz, 
carbolic acid 4 oz and water 1 qt; bathe it 
well with a little of this three times a day. 
Rub in well on the proud flesh with a smooth 
piece of stick about as mneh bichlorige of 
mercury as would he on a dime. Repeat this 
every third day until the sore is lower than 
the surrounding 
from biting it. 


skin. Prevent the horse 











ermanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest and best. Sample 


sent free on mention of this Magazine. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Ripans 


stomach. 


few days my old trouble would return. 
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A gentleman from Ohio knows a working man living at Canton who has been benefited by 


The following is the story as told by the patient: 
years ago this Spring that left me in a bad way. 
my digestive apparatus in a condition that made me miserable for days. 
at my trade as a shearman in a rolling mill, I suffered more or less all the time with my 
Bitters and tonics were taken, and pills and potions that promised relief. 
rived some benefit from the use of some of them if I continued taking them, but if I quit a 
Noti&ng the advertisement of the Ripans Tabules, 
for impaired and bad digestion, I concluded to invest in a few of them, which I am pleased 
to inform you have proven all or more than I expected of them. 
good than all the other remedies that I have tried. They relieve the belching and sour 
stomach almost at once, and I feel better in every way since I commenced taking them. 
distressing headaches, which I always had preceding a fit of indigestion, have entirely ieft me.” 





A\y Wy TN 





Tabules 


“T had an attack of the grippe four 
My nervous svstem was broken down and 
While able to work 


I de- 


They have done me more 


The 

















FARIVIERS | 


@ you can make money by selling and using 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock. Pulland it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
ands easily soldina town. Good profits, 

Get your town agency now. Outfit5c., 

. stamps. TLE CO., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 











BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent nome. for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Gs., Neo. 2 Church Btrcet, Owego, N. ¥.- 


So LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

/Y $39.90. You don’t pay for them until 

after received. Everything in Buggies, 

Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 

FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE, OS8end for it. 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly rellable.—Kditor. } 








THE ONLY PATENTED RIDING WHEEL. 
SPRING-TOOTH |=" 
HARROW 


A wonderful 
improvement. 

The wheels carry the , 

frame high above the ground, making it the lightest 

draft Harrow in the world. Rachet tooth holder; 15 to 

18 ins. can be worn off the tooth. Over 4,000 sold in 1396. 

A golden opportunity for dealers. Write for prices. 


Our New 
Steel Frame 
with Fertilizer Attachment 
Forsimplicity,neat- 
ness, strength and 
durability cannot 
be equalled. We 
also manufacture 
Circular Saw Mill 
Oc ‘ivators, Grain Drills, Threshers, Engines, and al 
kinds of Agricultural Implements. Sold by all reli- 
able dealers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon 
having our goads. Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA. 





* PAINT 
——IF YOU CONTEMPLATE PAINTING USE THE— 
‘* Ferinite’’ Cottage Colors. 


They are the best and most economical and are guaran- 
teed. Send for sample card of beautiful tints, and testi- 
monials to the 

TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
38 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. It will pay you. 


Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 





+f iN Watt Wile 


With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 





A KENTUCKY HORSEMAN. 


A good customer of ours offered an unbelievin 
farmer #i00 to bring him a bul! that could gothroug 
the Page. Says heis not‘'talking for money.” but 
oa good will toward the manufacturers of such 
a perfect fence. Says he‘would rather pay ou r price 
than have a common wire fence given him 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





Vegetable Growers 
should always remember that for every crop 
the BRADLEY FERTILIZERS furnish 
the best possible plant food, and therefore 
produce unequaled results, either in the 
field or under glass. 


\ We prepare Fertilizers for every need, and guaran- 
\ tee their superiority. Every farmer should send 
a postal card for free copy of ‘* The American 
Farmer.” It’s full of farming facts of great value. 


| Bradley Fertilizer Co. ,Boston,nass. 


Rochester, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Augusta, Ga. 
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THE STANDARD PAINT For STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 


Pamphlet, “‘Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,” Sample Card and Descriptive Price List free by mai]. 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


22 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA: 170 & 172 North 4th St. BOSTON: 177 & 79 Pearl St. 








The Improved U. S. Separator 
In the Cream Gathering Factory. 


Only the cream goes to the factory. Skim-milk left sweet to feed. 
Saving pays for outfit in less than a year. 

We started our creamery in 1895, with two 
outside skimming stations, and about sixty 
patrons. The skimming stations have not 
held their own, but we now have one hun- 
dred and twenty-five patrons, iostly for 
cream taken at their houses. Many of them 
use the Improved U. 8. dairy size Separators 
They find they cannot afford to use any other 
machine, as actual experiment shows that the 
extra butter produced by the use of the Im 
proved U.S. Separator will soon pay for it 
and besides, the skim-milk is worth much 
more for feeding purposes. 

The favorite outfit for farms with from 10 to 
20 cows is the No. 5 Improved U. S., at $125.00 
with Dog or Sheep Power at $15.00. For farms 








7 : — with 20 to 50 cows they buy the No. 3 Improved 


U. S. Separator, at $200.00, with Pony Power 
I ; ’ 


Write us. We figure it out for you. at 260.00. 


We have everything for Creamery and Dairy. Beymer seiystag lk tects? agama 
We want live hustling agents in every section where jojang pond. vi.. S. D.& E. F. HOBSON. 
we have none. Sept. 1, 1896 


VERMONT FARM. MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


7 HANDY BROWN 


The independent inside shovels enables the oper- 
ator to work very close to the row without harm- 
ing small plants. Inside shovels can be set deep 
or shallow ut will by a sct of independent levers. 
By this means you can cultivate shallow next to 
row, and dceperin the middle if desired. Light, 
Streng, Durable and Easy Draft. We make a full line 
of Riding, Walking and Tongueless Cultivators and the 
famous ‘‘GOHN’”’ Surface Cultivators. Also 
Steel and Wood Harrows and Wagons. If your 
dealer does not handle our goods, write to us 
direct. CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


BROWN MFC. CO. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 











